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THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 

In The Standard of 8 January was recorded 
the interesting discovery, by the Rev. Walter 
Crick, vicar of Oving, near Chichester, of 
a pedigree of Mr. James Maitland Balfour, 
of Whittingehame, father of the ex-Prime 
Minister, which showed his descent from 
King Robert III. of Scotland. 

I am disposed to think that the III. isa 
misprint for II., as from King Robert II. the 
lineage may be traced as follows :— 

Robert If., King of Scotland, d. 1390, m. Elizabeth, 

Countess of Strathern, dau. of Sir Robert Muir, 

of Rowland (first wife). 


| 
Robert, Earl of Menteith and Fife, Duke of Albany, 


1420, aged 80, m. Muriella, dau. of Sir William 
Keith, Marshal of Scotland (second wife). 


John, Earl of Buchan, 1424 (eldest son). 
Jane, m. George, Lord Seaton or Seton. 


Martha, m. William Maitland, killed at Flodden 
Field, 1513. : 


Sir Richard Maitland, d. 1586, m. Mary, dau. of Sir 
Robert Cranston, of — 





John, first Baron Maitland, d. 1595 (second 
Jean, dau. and heir of James, Fadl teed ne 


John, first Earl of Lauderdale, d. 1645, m. 
dau. of Alexander Seton, Earl of fala 


oo ag wig Janta, d. 1691 (second 
son), m. Elizabeth, dau. and hei ie 
Lauder, of Hatton, Esq. _ a 


; | 
John, fifth Earl of Lauderdale, d. 1710 (second son), 
m. Margaret, dau. and heir of Alexander Cun: 
ningham, tenth Earl of Glencairn. 


Charles, sixth Earl of Lauderdale, d. 1744, m. Eliza- 
beth, dau. of James, Earl of Findlat d Seafiel 
Lord Chancellor of Scotland. oe 


| ‘ 
James, seventh Earl of Lauderdale, d. 1789, m. 
Mary, dau. and coheir of Sir Thomas Lombe 
Alderman of London. . 


James, eighth Earl of Lauderdale, d. 18: 
Eleanor, dau. and heir of Anthony ‘Toda, Ee. us 


Eleanor Maitland, d. 1869, m. Ja Bz ¢ 
of Gorton, N.B. ee 


James Maitland Balfour, of Whittingeha 
Blanche Mary Harriett, dau. of second Marauie 
of Salisbury. 


The Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 


: Scotland, however, has to share with 
England the right to claim Mr. Balfour as 
her countryman; for while, through his 
grandmother, fifteenth in direct descent from 
King Robert II. of Scotland, he is also, 
through his mother, twenty-first in a direct 
line from Edward I. as set forth below :— 


Edward I., King of England, d. 1307. m. M 
ag Philip the Bald, King of "Wemeatecal 
wife). 


Thomas de Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, Marshal 
of England, 1338, m. Alice, dau. of Sir 
Halys, of Harwich (first wife). i 


Margaret, Duchess of Norfolk, 1399, m. Je 
Seagrave (first husband). 7 , m. John, Lord 


} | 
Elizabeth, m. John, Lord Mowbray. 


Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal 
of Nottingham, m. Elizabeth, don. of Maton 
Fitzalan, tenth Earl of Arundel and Surrey 
(second wife). 


Margaret, m. Sir Robert Howard. 


Sir John Howard, Duke of Norfolk, Earl M 
1485, m. Catherine, dau. of William, Lord Mois 
(first wife). 


Thomas, Earl of Surrey, Duke of Norfolk. 1524, m. 

. swningg am — agg of Sir Frederick 
ilney, Knt., and widow of Si 

Bouchier, K.B. (first — . 
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Thomas, Earl of Surrey, Duke of Norfolk, 1554, m. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Edward, Duke of Buckingham 
(second wife). | 


Henry, Earl of Surrey, 1547, m. Frances, dau. of 
John, Earl of Oxford. 


Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 1573, m. Margaret, dau. 
of Thomas, Lord Audley of Walden (second wife). 


Thomas, Earl of Suffoik, 1626, m. Catherine, dau. 
of Sir Henry Knevet (second wife). 


Catherine, m. William, second Ear! of Salisbury, 
1668. 


Charles, Viscount Cranbourn, 1659, m. Jane, dau. 
and coheiress of James Maxwell, Earl of Dirleton. 


James, third Earl of Salisbury, 1683, m. Margaret, 
fifth dau. of John Manners, eighth Earl of Rut- 
land. | 


James, fourth Earl of Salisbury, 1694, m. Frances, 
dau. and coheiress of Simon Bennet, Esq. 
| 
James, fifth Earl of Salisbury, 1728, m. 
second dau. of Thomas, Ear] of Thanet. 


Anne, 


James, sixth Earl of Salisbury, 1780, m. Elizabeth, 

dau. of Edward Keet, Esq. 
! 

James, first Marquis of Salisbury, 1823, m. Mary 
Emilia Hill, dau. of Wills, first Marquis of 
Downshire. | 

James Brownlow William, second Marquis of Salis- 
bury, IS68, m. Frances Mary, dau. of Bb. Gas- 
coyne, Esq. 

Blanche Mary Harriett, m. James Maitland Bal- 
four, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 
Francis H. Retton. 
9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 





ROBERT GREENE'S PROSE WORKS. 
(See 10° S. iv. 1, 81, 162, 224, 483.) 
Greene and Lodge. 

GREENE and Lodge worked together and 
were friends. Lodge’s most interesting piece, 
to us, is ‘Euphues’ Golden Legacie’ (1590), | 
which is a thoroughly Euphuistic prose. 
romance, interspersed with dainty songs, | 
and on which Shakespeare built ‘As You | 
Like It.’ It is only with regard to this tract | 
I have to speak of Lodge, who was, as_ 
is well known, an unblushing plagiarist, | 
especially of Italian sonnets. Lodge’s tract, | 
which may be simply called ‘ Rosalynd,’ is | 
of the same class as Greene’s a tales, but | 
to my thinking it is better told and of more 
coherent interest than any of Greene’s. There 
is very much of Greene’s undoubted writing 


in * Rosalynd’—so much so that it is hard to 


»* 
tere 


. 
° 

e . 
e . 


. 
. 
. 
. 


| believe that he did not touch it up for the 
_press. It is very odd how his peculiarities. 
;come in; sometimes there are expressions. 
that appear only later in Greene, but there: 
| are about forty phrases and terms in ‘ Rosa- 
| lynd’ that cannot readily be paralleled except 
‘elsewhere in Greene— Greenisms, in fact. 
| They are Euphuistic, but not in ‘ Euphues.’ It 
| is not satisfactory to attribute them to Lodge’s 
| plagiaristic tricks. Lodge says he wrote 
| *Rosalynd’ while he, “ with Captaine Clarke, 
made a voyage to the islands of Terceras and 
| Canaries to beguile the time” (‘Shakespeare’s. 
Library’). That voyage took place in 1588, 
/and in 1591 Lodge was again on his travels. 
| In that year (1591-2) Lodge and Greene pro- 
duced ‘A Looking-Glass for London and 
_England,’ a powerful drama. It is not at 
| all improbable that Greene may have been 
entrusted with ‘Rosalynd’ for publication. 
| In order to enforce this theory I will give 
|a concise list of parallels, the references to- 
|Lodge being to Hazlitt’s ‘Shakespeare 
| Library,’ 

| “Women are wantons, yet man cannot 
| want one,” Lodge, pp. 17 and 77.—“ Who was 
fairer than Venus? but such a wanton as she 
would never want one,” Greene, ‘ Mourning 
Garment’ (ix. 196), 1590, And again later 
(x. 245), 1592. 

“The Hiena when she mournes is then most 
guileful,” Lodge, 19.—“It is proper to the 
Hiena to be guileful,” Greene, ‘ Mamillia’ (ii. 
263), 1583. 

“When the shoares of Lepanthus are most 
quiet, then they forepoint a storme,” Lodge, 
16.—‘ Like the windes that rise in the shoares 
of Lapanthus,” Greene, ‘Never too Late” 
(viii. 16), 1590. And in ‘ Menaphon’ (vi. 40), 
1589, &e. 

“The Baatan [ed. 1592 reads Baarran] leafe 
the more fayre it lookes the more infectious 
it is,” Lodge, 16.—‘“ Like to the Baaran flower, 
which is most pleasant to the eye, but who 
so toucheth it feeleth pleasant smarte,” 
Greene, ‘Tritameron,’ Pt. I. (iii. 86), 1584. 
And again ii. 174 and 260; ix. 187, &c. A 
favourite myth with Greene: “ Bacan leaf,” 
at viii. 6. 

“‘Naturam expellas furca licet, tamen usque 
recurret,” Lodge, 19.— Greene, ‘* Euphues 
to Philautus’ (vi. 180), 1587. But quoted 
earlier in Edwards’s ‘Damon and Pithias.’ 
“Natura naturans” on the same page in 
Lodge is also in Greene’s-: ‘Never too Late’ 
(viii. 25), but frequent earlier in technical 
sense. 

“Sirha (quoth he) what is your heart on 
your halfpenny ?” Lodge, 22.—‘‘ She stood as 
though her heart had bin on her halfepeny,” 
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Greene, ‘ Mamillia’ (ii. 45), 1583. And in 
*Tritameron’ (iii. 117) A favourite with 
Greene. 

‘“‘Taking great gifts for little gods,” Lodge, 
24.—“ Gifts are little gods,” Greene, ‘ Euphues 
to Philautus’ (vi. 350), 1587. But earlier in 
Lyly’s plays. 

“ Love...... taking her at discovert stroke so 
deepe,” Lodge, 32. —“ Cupid...... seeing hir 
now at discovert, drew home to the head, 
and stroke hir so deepe,” Greene, ‘ Arbasto’ 
(iii. 245), 1584. And in ‘Mamillia,’ ii. 189, 
255, &e. 

“* Unfortunate Rosalynde, whose mis- 
fortunes,” &c., Lodge, 33.—A form of soliloquy 
very characteristic of Greene: iii. 196, 210; 
iv. 279, &e. 

‘Si nihil attuleris ibis Homere foras,” 
Lodge, 34.—Greene, ‘Orpharion’ (xii. 80), 
1589? And elsewhere in Greene. 

‘*Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris, 
Lodge, 40.— Greene (vi. 45), ‘ Menaphon,’ 
1589. 

“* Amantium ire amoris redintegratio est,” 
Lodge, 23.—Greene, ‘ Tullie’s Love’ (vii. 124), 
1589; and ‘Never too Late’ (viii. 183), 
1590. 

‘*Olim hxc meminisse juvabit,” Lodge, 40. 
—Greene, ‘ Royall Exchange’ (vii. 235), 1590. 

“You may see (quoth Ganimede) what 
mad cattel you women be,” Lodge, 42.—“‘ And 
yet women are wylie cattel,” Greene, ‘ Never 
too Late’ (viii. 190), 1590. 

“ By the help of Coridon swapt a bargaine 
with his Landslord,” Lodge, 54.—‘‘ We swapt 
a bargaine,” Greene (xi. 19), 1592. 

“Tf they passe over your playntes, sicco 
pede,” Lodge, 55.—‘* But sicco pede past them 
over,” Greene, ‘ Never too Late’ (viii. 28). 

“Constant in nothing but inconstancie,” 
Lodge, 58.—“ Constant in nothing but in- 
constancie,” Greene, ‘Penelope’s Web’ 
(v. 178), 1587. Perhaps earlier in Lyly’s 
‘Galathea.’ 

“Drawe him out of his memento with a 
shake by the shoulder,” Lodge, 28 (twice) 
and 74.—From Greene (iii. 128), 1587. 

“Thou hast with the deere fedde against 
the winde, with the crabbe strove against 
the streame,” Lodge, 64.—“ He found that to 
wrestle with love was with the crabbe to 
swimme against the streame, and with the 
deere to feede against the wind,” Greene, 
* Planetomachia’ (v. 115), 1585. 

‘“*There is no sting to the worm of con- 
science, ro hell to a mind toucht with guilt,” 
Lodge, 64.—‘The worme of conscience” is 
in Greene’s ‘ Philomela,’ xi. 168 and 190; and 
in his *Groatsworth of Wit’ (xii. 109 and 
138), both later than ‘ Rosalynd’ 


” 





“In loving mee thou shalt but live by the 
losse,” Lodge, 109.—Several times in Greene. 

“Otia si tollas, periere Cupidinis arcus,” 
Lodge, 115.—Quoted by Greene, ‘ Penelope’s 
Web’ (v. 151), 1587, and ‘Never too Late” 
(viii. 52), 1590. 

“Women’s ears are sooner content with 
a pound of give me than a dram of have me,” 


Lodge, p. 34. Greene (vi. 263), 1587. But 
earlier in Lyly’s plays. 
‘*Women...... necessary evils,” Lodge, 117. 


—Greene, ‘ Tritameron’ (iii. 101), 1587. 

‘*Why but Montanus, quoth Ganimede,” 
Lodge, 124.—‘* Why but Doralice,” and “Why 
but Gwydonius,” in Greene, iii. 247 and iv. 
67, &e. 

‘““Ganimede rose as one that would suffer: 
no fish to hang on his fingers,” Lodge, 127.— 
In Greene’s ‘ Mamillia’ (ii. 85 and 244), 1583, 
and ‘Carde of Fancie’ (iv. 140), 1587. 

And Lodge gives us the Wolves of Syria,. 
i indica, the herb Spattania, and severak 
other standard Euphuisms of Greene’s. 

Lodge says he wrote this romance while 
on board ship. It is hardly likely, but of 
course it is possible, he had all Greene’s 
tracts with him to make use of, even if he 
would have stooped to such work. It is 
much more likely that Greene polished up. 
the tract for the press with his own orna- 
mentation. 


Greene and De la Primaudaye. 


At the outset of this survey I referred’ 
sufticiently to the work which I shall hence- 
forth merely designate as Primaudaye, its. 
date of appearance being 1586. With the 
original French (1577) we have nothing to. 
do. La Primaudaye was born ¢zica 1545, of 
a Protestant family in Anjou. He enjoyed a 
great reputation in his own time, but he- 
makes no figure in histories of French litera- 
ture. He resided at Court under Henri IITI., 
and was consetller and maitre d'hétel under 
Henri IV. The date of his death is unknown. 
He wrote other works, chiefly of a religious. 
nature. 

As Primaudaye is the original writer, I 
put my references to him in the first place, 
as with Lyly ; and though unable to give the- 
exact date of the edition I am referring to, 
but certain that it is identical, except in 
pagination, with that of 1586, I give the 
page-reference as well as the chapter. It is 
a dumpy quarto, of 812 pages, with a final 
table of contents of 10 pages ; a preliminary 
‘Epistle Dedicatorie’ by the translator, 
T(homas) B(owes) C. (2), of 5 pages (wherein 
he designates the work “this Platonical 
Academie & Schoole of Moral Philosophy ”) ;. 
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a Latin epistle to T. B. C., which is imperfect ; 
a translation of ‘The Author’s Epistle Dedi- 
catorie to the King,’ also imperfect, but with 
concluding words ‘* At Barre, in the moneth 
of Februarie, 1577 Peter de la Primau- 
daye” ; an author’s address ‘To the Reader’ 
of 4 pages ; and a page of contents. There 





isan entry in the ‘ Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company’ (ed. Collier, Shaks. Soc., 1849, 
vol. ii. p. 198): “1584-5. 6 Julij., Mr. Bishop. | 
Mr. Newbery. Rd. of them, for printinge 
the French Academye, translated into Eng- | 
lishe by Thomas Bowes......vj".” | 

In the following extracts from Primaudaye | 
the full passages can only be given where 
they are prief, I shall have to content my- | 
self with cross-references in the larger ex- | 
cerpts ; but variations of interest may be | 
pointed out. 

Primaudaye, chap. i. ‘Of Man,’ p. 15: 
‘“‘Timon the Athenian, detesting...... the im- 
decilitie of man’s nature, used and imploied 
all his skill to perswade his countrimen to 
abridge and to hasten their end by hang- 
ing themselves upon gibbets which he had 
caused to be set up in a fielde that he bought 
for the same purpose.”—Greene, ‘Farewell to 
Follie’ (Gros., ix. 341), 1591: ‘Well did 
Tymon of Athens see the miserie of man’s 
life, when he bought a piece of ground, 
wherein hee placed gibbets, and spent his 
time in such desperate Philosophie as to per- 
suade his friends to hang themselves, so to 
avoide the imminent perilles of innumerable 
misfortunes.” The anecdote is in Plutarch’s 
‘Life of Antony,’ differently told, and re- 
ferred to in Shakespeare’s ‘Timon,’ V. i. 215, 
avho follows Nomecs. | 

Primaudaye, chap. ix., ‘Of Dutie and | 
Honestie,’ pp. 100, 101: ‘*Lycurgus after his 
jawes were given to the Lacedemonians...... | 
at his departure from Lacedemon to go to | 
Delphos, he caused his citizens to sweare and 
promise that they would keepe his lawes | 
inviolably untill his returne...... This done he 
went to......voluntarie banishment, and com- | 
manded that after his death the ashes of his | 
‘bodie, being burnt should be cast into the 
wind, that by this means the Lacedeemonians | 
might never be absolved.”—Greene, ‘The | 
Royall Exchange’ (viii. 234-5), 1590: “Lycurgus 
sense when he had given lawes to the Spar- 
tanes, he swore them to keepe his statutes 
inviolate till his returne from Delphos, 





eeeeee 


whither he banished himselfe ; and after his 
-death caused his bones to be burned and the 
ashes to be throwne into the sea, that they | 
might for ever be tyed to the observing of | 
Lawes.” This piece of Greene’s is stated to 
be a translation from the Italian. It appears 


to me that the aphoristic quaternary mem- 
bers of which it is composed may be so; but 
the comments thereupon are Greene’s own, 
or rather, in many cases, Primaudaye’s, as 
will appear. On p. 302 there is independent 
proof of this, for we read: ‘* By this, the 
Author meaneth, as I gesse,” &c. 

Primaudaye, chap. x., ‘Of Prudence,’ 
p. 114: “Aristippus on a time beheld him 
[Diogenes] eating coleworts for his supper, 
he said unto him.”— Greene, ‘Mourning 
Garment’ (ix. 131): “With Diogenes he 
would eat coleworts, with Aristippus deli- 
cates.” 

Primaudaye, chap. xii., p. 129: “ Phocion 
replied Thy words (quoth he to him), 
young man and my friend, may fitly be 
compared to Cypres trees, For they are great 
and tall, but beare no fruite worth any- 
thing.”—Greene, ‘ Penelope’s Web’ (v. 222), 
1587: ‘* Phocion being demanded of one 
how he liked her speech: My friend (quoth 
he), her wordes may be compared to cipres 
trees that are great and tall, but beare no 
fruite worth anything.” H. C. Harr. 

(To be continued.) 





ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
CENTENARY. 
Marcu 6rn, 1906. 

Tue Browning celebration should not pass 
without a note in ‘N. & Q.,’ for in its pages 
frequent references have been made to the 
poetess, and the difficulty in definitely fixing 
the date and place of her birth, which some 
writers on the centenary seem to imagine has 
only recently been settled, was solved in 
‘N. & Q.’ on the 20th of July, 1889 (7S. 
viii. 41). The subject formed the first article 
in the number, the following extract being 
given from the register of Kelloe parish 
church, co. Durham :— 

** Elizabeth Barrett Mouldron Barrett, first child 
of Edward Barrett Mouldron Barrett, Esq., of 
Coxhoe Hall, a native of St. Thomas's, Jamaica, by 
his wife, Mary, late Clarke of Newcastle, born 
March 6th, 1806, and admitted [into the Church] 
Feb. 10, 1808.” 

On the 24th of February, 1866, an editorial 
note states (3 8. ix. 155) that Mrs. Browning 


'** commenced her literary career, while still 


in her teens, by several contributions to the 
leading periodicals of the day. Her earliest 
separate works were, ‘An Essay on Mind,’ 
12mo, 1826, and a translation of the ‘ Prome- 
theus’ of Eschylus, 12mo, 1833.” The Editor 
refers ‘‘for a graphic notice of Mrs. Brown- 
ing” to Miss Mitford’s ‘ Recollections of a 
Literary Life.’ 
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On the Princess Victoria’s accession to the 
throne Mrs. Browning contributed two poems 
to The Atheneum. The first, entitled ‘The 
Young Queen,’ appeared on the Ist of July, 
1837 ; the second, ‘ Victoria’s Tears,’ the fol- 
lowing week. On the death of Wordsworth 
in 1850 The Atheneum suggested that the 
Laureateship should be conferred on her ; 
and on the 30th of November of the same 
year a long review of her poems, in quoting 
“the words of Rosalind’s scroll” from ‘The 
Poet’s Vow,’ states that “the intensity of 
love was never expressed in a sublimer pic- 
ture than these last lines present” :— 

I charge thee, by the living’ 
And the dead’s ciation ere 
To wring from out thy soul a cry 
Which God shall hear and bless ! 
Lest Heaven's own palm droop in my hand, 
And pale among the saints I stand, — 
A saint companionless. 
JouHn C. FRANCIS. 
(To be concluded.) 





CromMWeELt’s Burtat-Piace. (See 9!" S. xii. 
486 ; 10° 8. i. 72.\—There is apparently yet 
another place which tradition claims as 
Oliver's tomb. As I have not seen it men- 
tioned before in this connexion, I venture to 
send to ‘N. & Q.’ the quotation recording it. 
It is contained in an article taken from a 
recent number (date uncertain) of The 
Christian World, and sent to me by a friend. 
The article is written by Lizzie Alldridge, 
and entitled ‘In Search of Dr. Watts.’ In 
referring to Abney Park Cemetery the 
writer says :— 

“The thirty acres of this great cemetery include 
the site of another large old house and its 
grounds, Fleetwood House, once the residence of 
General Fleetwood and his wife, who was Bridget, 
the daughter of Oliver Cromwell. This site is to 
the right of the avenue, and there one summer day, 
among older and plainer tombstones than those 
on the Abney, or opposite side, I saw men mowing 
the long grass, and presently came upon a mound 
enclosed with an iron rail. The mound itself was 
covered with ivy, but trimmed so that one could 
read on a red granite slab the words—‘ This mound 
was a favourite retirement of the late Isaac Watts, 
D.D? Tradition says he loved that mound 
because from it he could see the open country. It 
is now hemmed in by houses—but the mound is 
still solitary. Another tradition tells of a rumour 
current soon after Cromwell's death, to the effect 
that the Protector’s body was not in the coffin that 
was buried with regal P cin in the Abbey, but had 
been secretly brought down to his daughter’s house 
and laid to rest where now is the mound.” 


Since writing the above I find that the 
tradition is recorded in ‘Old and New 


London,’ v. 542, and is also mentioned by 
the Rev. James Branwhite French in his 





‘Walks in Abney Park’ (1883). On p. 13 he 
says :— 

‘“*In recent researches in the Nonconformist 
Memorial Library of New College, by the courtesy 
of the Principal, I came across the record, ‘It is 
said to contain the bones of Oliver Cromwell.’ I 
know of no means of verifying this statement.” 


Joun T. Pace. 


Sr. Wixcerortis. (See ‘Female Cruci- 
fixes,’ 10° §. iv. 230, 395, 517.)— In 1885 I 
transcribed and annotated for the Cliftom 
Antiquarian Club a curious deed which I had 
just discovered among the charters of 
St. Mary-le-Port, Bristol. In it I found 
mention of ‘*the Chappell of mayden Un- 
combre, otherwise pe Seynt Wilgefort, 
lately [1508] builded within the Pissh. 
Church.” 

Failing at that time to find any sufficient 
account of the saint, I applied to Bishop 
Clifford, of Clifton, the then President, who 
wrote me the letter of which I enclose a 
transcript. It was printed in full as a note 
to my paper in the Proceedings of the Club 
(vol. i. p. 139), but appears worthy of more 
extensive publication. 

I was not then aware of any other English 
example of the cult, but in ‘Chapters in the 
History of Old St. Paul's,’ p. 85, and in 
‘St. Paul’s and Old City Life,’ p. 247, Canon 
Sparrow Simpson refers to the image of 
St. Wilgefort as being in the fourth ambu- 
latory on the left as you enter, and gives 
various particulars of the saint, and of the 
image being ordered to be taken down in 
1538. It does not appear whether there was 
an altar. 

There was an altar dedicated to this saint 
at Chew Stoke (near Bristol), Somerset 
(Proce. Som. Arch. Soc., xlvii. 54). 

Prior Park, Bath, Nov. 15, 1884. 

Dear Cou. BRamMpieE,—In answer to your in- 
quiry about ‘Saint Wilgefort or Mayden Un- 
combre,’ I find that her name appears in the 
Roman Martyrology as a Virgin and Martyr on 
July 20. She was honoured in Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Normandy, and England, under the 
name of Wilgefort or Oncommer (Outcommene, 
Outcommer, Ohnkummerus), in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. ‘The name occurs in the Salis- 
bury Ordo printed at Paris, 1533, in the litany of 
the saints, and the same Ordo contains an antiphon 
and prayer inherhonour. She was also (after 1590) 
called Liberata, and was confused with a saint of 
that name honoured in Spain, Portugal, Ltaly, and 
other parts of France besides Normandy ; but this 
was anerror. She was said to have been martyred 
in Portugal, but the legends about her are late and 
spurious, 

This I gather from the Bollandists. There also ¥ 
find that ‘the German name Ohnkummer is com- 
posed of the preposition ohn==without, and the 
substantive Kummer, which signifies sadness or 
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‘anxiety—so that the meaning is the maiden without 
sorrow or anxiety. The Belgian name Oncommer 
chas the same meaning. 

The name W ilgefort is certainly not Portuguese, 
and the whole legend about her Portuguese origin 
is spurious. The name is evidently of German or 
Belgian origin. 





It is conjectured (with probability) that the | 
| parisiens ; ou c’est une plaisanterie ad Végard de 


name originally was Virgo-Fortis (for in her life 
written in French she is called vierye forte), and 
this was popularly corrupted into Vilge- fortis. 

Her popularity in the sixteenth century accounts 
for a chapel having been erected in her honour | 
in St. Mary-le-Port at Bristol. With kind regards, | 

Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM CLIFFORD. 


James R. Brame, Lieut.-Col., F'.S.A. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


Raten Gout, WatcuMaker. (See 10*" §. 


iv, 275.)—Mr. Hartanp-OXx ey, in replying | 
pie ieee y Dying | mon intention, 4 la Biblioth¢que Nationale 


to the query about Henry Sanderson, alludes 
to Ralph Gout. It may be worth noting 
that Gout took out two patents for pedo- 
meters, the first of which (No. 1710) is dated 
7 November, 1789, the second (No. 
bearing date 4 November, 1799. In 1789 he 
is described as “of the parish of St. Luke, 
county of Middlesex”; whilst in 1799 his 
residence is given as “ Bunhill Row, in the 
parish of St. Luke, Old Street, in the county 
of Middlesex.” The specifications of Gout’s 
patents are rather vague, and do not throw 
much light upon the modus operandi of the 
instrument at South Kensington. I 
seen a pedometer by the above maker con- 
sisting of a counter which recorded the 
number of steps taken by the wearer. Any 
information about Gout in addition to that 
contained in Mr. Britten’s book — be 


welcome. Bai tee 
Wh orn pe R POUR LE ROI DE Prusse.” 
(See 9'" §. xi. 289, 392, 437, 496 ; xii. 34, 111, 


270, 370, 155 5 10t"’s. 1. 195. )—Depuis quelque 


| deux hypothéses sont vraisemblables. 


‘‘Le mot, tres probablement, re s'est pas trouvé 
sous la plume dun homme de lettres; ila été dit 
par quelque homme d’esprit, s'est répandu 21a cour, 


}et a passé peu & peu dans le langage populaire. 


Quant 2d la cause qui avait fait prononcer ce mot, 
Ou c’est une 


| allusion aux  difficultés que suscitait Frédéric I. 


quand il s‘agissait de régler ses fournisseurs 
Voltaire, qui, apres avoir cru trouver la fortune et 
les honneurs auprés du roi de Prusse, n’avait 
recueilli quhumiliation et déboires. 


** Voila, monsieur, tout ce que je puis vous dire 


; au sujet de la question qui vous inteéresse ; ¢ ‘est 


| trouverez davantage nulle part. 


| huiti¢éme  siécle, 
| Frédéric II., avare et de mauvaise foi, n’en soit le 


| 


2351) | 


's’y trouve point. 


have | 


bien peu de chose; mais je crois que vous n’en 
Cette locution est 
bien née i Paris dans la seconde moitié du dix- 
et l'on ne saurait douter que 


triste héros.’ 
M. Malherbe a pris Ja peine de consulter, & 


i Paris, le manuscrit de la collection dite 
Maurepas et contenant Ja chanson—qui n'est 
pas une chanson, mais une ¢pigramme— 
indiquée, commencant, 

Le prince [ou Soubise] dit, la lanterne a la main; 
et il constate que la phrase recherchée ne 
Je ne puis qu'exprimer 
mes regrets de mon insuccés, dont je ne suis 
du reste nullement responsable. 

Epwarp LAatuam. 


Snorrest Wi1t.—A daily paper of 23 Feb- 
ruary contained the following :— 


“Sir Gorell Barnes, in the Probate Court yester- 
day pronounced for what is probably the shortest 
will on record. ‘All for mother. —C. T. Just 
these words, written on the back of an sa envelope 
by the late Mr. Frederick Charles William Thorn, of 
Streatham, commonly known as ‘ Charley Thorn,” 
have established his widow’s claim to the whole of 
his estate, of the value of 8,000/. In her evidence 


| the widow said on May 15 of last year her husband 


was taken ill suddenly. The next morning he was 


| too ill to talk, but he made signs that he w vauted a 


temps je me suis bercé avec l’espoir de | 


trouver, sinon l’origine, l’exemple le plus 


ancien, ou 2 peu pres, de la phrase si répan- | 


due, “ Travailler pour le roi de Prusse.” 

Jai lu quelque part que ces mots se trou- 
vaient dans une chanson satirique 4 propos 
de la bataille de Rosbach (1757). Eh bien, 
aprés des recherches vaines, je me suis 
adressé a’ M. Ch. Malherbe, archiviste de 
lOpéra a Paris, et, inutile de le dire, j’avais 
Vintention de faire part aux lecteurs de 
*N. & Q.,’ y compris le DocteurR Kruecer, 
du _résultat, croyant leur faire plaisir. 
Malheureusement, & moins de quelque 
heureuse rencontre, cette fois-ci il n’y a plus 
rien a espé rer ; il faut me résigner. Je n’ai 
du reste qu’a citer ce que me dit le savant 


M. Malherbe :— 


| to murmur 





piece of paper. An envelope was brought, and he 
traced the words ‘All for mother’ upon it. He 
was too weak to write his name in full, but managed 
to put down his initials. He then motioned for his 
two sons to come to his side, and he was just able 
‘Write’ and to see them sign the 
envelope before he died. Sir Gorell Barnes was 
satisfied that the envelope w ill was duly executed. 
He made no order as to costs.” 
. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


SUNDIAL INSIDE A CHuRcH.— These are 
rare, and I believe the one within the parish 
church of Holy ‘Trinity, Dartford (Kent), to 
be unique. Curiously enough, there is no 
mention of it, or of any other existing 
interior sundial, in the late Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty’s ‘ Book of Sundials’ (1872) ; nor in the 


second and enlarged edition (1889), edited 
by the Misses H. K. F. Gatty and Eleanor 
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Lloyd ; nor in the same talented ladies’ still 
more exhaustive issue (1900). 

The sundial at Dartford is of metal, fixed 
upon a stone foundation on the splay of the 
cill of the south-east window, and measures 
about 2 ft. 9in. by 1ft.Gin. There is no 
motto upon it, but the simple engraved 
inscription :— 

1820. The Rev‘. John Currey, A.M., Vicar. 
Mr. James Colyer 
Mr. Thos. Sears 

As the window in question contains stained 
glass, not sauch light comes through, but the 
dial records the time accurately from 2 P.M. 
till 7 p.m, when there is daylight until the 
latter hour. Harry Hens. 


i Churchwardens. 





Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Montrorr Arms.—No genealogist has yet 
succeeded (Genealoyist, x. 1 ff.) in establishing 
the exact connexion between the family of 
Simon, Earl of Leicester, and that of Peter, 
Jaron Montfort, who was after the battle of 
Lewes in 1264 one of the nine commissioners 
for the government of England (Dugdale, 
‘Warwickshire,’ p. 801). Certain associa- 
tions are ascertained, but no more. Simon’s 
grandmother was Amicia de Beaumont, 
daughter of Robert, Earl of Leicester 
(d. 1190), whose aunt Adilen de Beaumont 
married Hugh de Montfort, great-great- 
grandfather of Peter. Presumably, since 
both families bore the same surname without 
attempting to make a distinction, they were 
akin paternally, and the two alliances with 
the house of Beaumont confirm this view, 
when it is borne in mind how frequent 
intermarriages between once united families 
were in those ages. The arms of Montfort, 
however, were Bendy of six pieces or and 
azure till Peter’s son changed them to Bendy 
of ten; Simon’s arms were Arg., a lion 
rampant gules. 

Simon’s family died out utterly, with the 
possible exception of two daughters born to 
his third son Guy, which daughters are said 

o have married Italian noblemen (Campanile, 
‘Armi dei Nobili,’ p. 46) and to have left 
descendants. Yet in spite of this incontro- 


vertible fact there are several familiss in 
England_ to-day who claim descent from 
Simon, Earl of Leicester, ¢¥., according to 
Burke fifty years ago, Henry Mountfort, 
Esq., of Beamhurst Hall, Staffs, whose arms, 





however, were those of Peter. It is possible 
they derive from one of Simon’s brothers. 
But what I specially wish to invite attention 
to is the curious circumstance that some of 
Peter’s descendants bear Simon’s arms, 
rightly or wrongly. In Lancashire, at the 
Visitation of 1533, Thomas Butler, of Beau- 
sea, bore arms quarterly, and second and 
third Argent, a lion rampant gules, double 
queued (‘Visit. of Lancashire,’ Chetham 
Society, p.96). These quarterings have greatly 
exercised the heralds. But Matilda, eventual 
coheiress of her father John de Montford 
(Dugdale, p. 799), married Bartholomew de 
Sudeley, whose granddaughter Joan was 
again coheiress (¢d., p. 1073) of her father, 
and married William le Boteler (d. 1368). 
She is said—but her name is wrongly given 
as Elizabeth—to have sealed with the quar- 
tered arms (‘ Visit. of Lancashire,’ p. 99). 

Again, in Box Church, Wilts, the arms of 
Mountford occur as Lion rampant double 
queued ; and once more it is interesting to 
note, in view of the custom to intermarry, 
that Margaret Pers, daughter of Elizabeth, 
sister and heiress of Thomas* Mountford, of 
Ashley, in Box, Wilts, married Wm. Buttler, 
of Badmynton, co. Gloucester (‘ Visitation of 
Wilts, 1623,’ ed. Marshall, p. 47). 

The Warwick and Stafford family. how- 
ever, have consistently retained their arms 
of bendy, and by marriage with Joane, 
daughter and heiress of John Clinton, of 
Coleshill, have the quartering Argent, on 
a chief azure two fleurs-de-lis of the field. 
The Booths of Dunham Massey, Chester, 
married an heiress of this family, and Burke 
(‘Heraldic Illustrations,’ 1846, plate cxvi.), 
in giving the arms of George Booth Tyndale, 
Esq., of Westfield Lodge, Hayling, Hants, 
attributes the Clinton arms to Montfort of 
Coleshill, as if they were a distinct branch of 
the family. 

The representatives of Montfort in the male 
line are now by no means numerous, though 
there are many who derive through females. 
One branch to-day bears as its coat a lion 
rampant sable surrounded by Maltese crosses. 
With this should be compared the arms of 
“*____ de Montfort” in one of the earliest 
rolls of arms, viz, “De arg., Crusules de 
goules e un lion ramp. de azure.” 

This brings me to the suggestion which 
I invite any reader interested in the subject 
to help me in verifying. The arms of Beau- 





* A Thomas de Montfort, great-grandson of Sir 
Lawrence de Montfort, of Lincoln, son of Alexander 
(temp. Edw. IIL.), sued Margaret, late wife of Sir 
Ralph Boteler, in De Banco, Hillary, 7 Hen. V., for 
Emmeberwe, Somerset. 
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mont are a lion rampant surrounded by 
seven fleurs-de-lis. Did Simon, Earl of 
Leicester, assume with adaptation his Beau- 
mont ancestor’s arms? If so, are any 
Montforts representative of his brothers or 
family? Or, if deriving from the Warwick 
family, have they either by mistake taken 
Simon’s arms, or, thinking Amicia’s heirs 
were extinct, believed that they themselves, 
through Adilen, had become representatives 
of Beaumont ? P. Montrort. 
Rossall Beach, Fleetwood. 


PAPER-MAKING INVENTIONS.—On 21 June, 
1762, George Gordon wrote to Mr. Da Costa, 
Mincing Lane, about his “ manner of making 
Asbestos paper” (Add. MSS. 28,537, f. 255). 
He says the paper may be made of any 
lightness, and he asks Da Costa to “convince 
Dr. Sylvander that itis not impossible.” Who 
was this Gordon? and what is known of his 
invention ? 

In 1692 a Patrick Gordon, “gent.,” prayed 
for a patent in Ireland to protect his inven- 
tion of ‘‘an extraordinary way of making 


blue, purple, and all sorts of paper and | 


pasteboards, and of embellishing and beauti- 
fying the same by such methods as were 
never yet known in Ireland.” What is known 
of him and his invention ? 
J. M. Burtocn. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


JAMES, Eart oF DERWENTWATER. — Can 
any of your readers inform me whence the 
following lines about the Earl of Derwent- 
water, and quoted by Gibson in his ‘ Visit to 
Dilston Hall,’ are taken :— 


1. For the Radcliffe hath spoken, 
The Radcliffe hath broken 
The chains the usurper had made. 


And many a smile 
In merry Carlisle, 
As the young earl bowed lowly attests, &c. 


3. Was martial and high, 
Yet were tears in his eye, 
As he turned to see Skiddaw again. 


4, With viewless steps the bearers pass, 
By day a silent vigil keep. 

. How the young earl had given 
His soul up to Heaven. 


. Where the Radcliffe, alas! rules no more, 
And that time-hallowed wall 
And the old trees recall 
His goodness and grandeur of yore. 
. We muse on glories gone, 
On Radcliffe and his festive halls, 
Now lowly and forlorn. 


to 


~1 


E. G. C., 


GROSVENOR : De Venorx.—Was the former 
name derived from Venoix, a hamlet on the 


Great Odon river at Caen, in Normandy, 


near the Pont Carrel? The Earls of Chester 
were Viscounts of Caen in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. William Quarel was 
created Viscount of this town in 1204. In 
the tenth and eleventh centuries the two 
Odons (Great and Little) passed under the 
bridge St. Pierre. Colville - sur-Orne, a 
tributary of the Odon, in the eleventh cen- 
tury belonged to the Louvells. William 
Lovel was Viscount of Caen. There was a 
Cardinal le Veneur, Bishop of Lisieux. 
T. W. C. 

BooksELtEr’s Morro.—The motto of John 
Day, bookseller, of London (born 1522), was 
“Arise, for it is day.” Is it a parody on 
izekiel vii. 10, or simply a brilliant pun on 


his name ? PATRICK. 
Dublin. 

Exuiza Meteyarp’s ‘Love STEPS OF 
Dorotuy VerNon.—Where can 


I find a 
story thus entitled ? F. H. C. 
ALLAN CuNNINGHAM’s ‘THE KING OF THE 





Peak.’—This short story appgared, I believe, 
in The London Mayazine, but I should like 
'to have this confirmed, along with the date 
(7 1822). F. H. C 

Capt. Curry, 1759.—Can any reader in- 
‘form me if there was a Capt. Curry serving 
in the 28th Regiment in 1759, or give any 
| particulars of this ofticer ? H. L. 


Epwarp Brerewoop. -- My late father, 
Tuomas Hvucues, F.S.A., asked in ‘N. & Q,’ 
on 25 Feb., 1854 (1*t S. ix. 173), to be referred 
to any portrait of this well-known Oxford 
scholar. He apparently obtained no answer. 
It has occurred to me that the recent exhi- 
bitions of portraits belonging to Oxford 
colleges may have unearthed one. I have 
not seen the catalogues. Any reference will 
oblige. T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 





RaMsGATE CuHristMas Processton. — In 
The European Magazine for May, 1807, is an 
account of a curious procession at Christmas : 
“The head of a dead horse is afltixed to a 
pole......string aflixed to lower jaw...... horse- 
cloth attached to whole...... under which one 
of the party gets...... pulling the strings, and 
causing the jaws to snap,” &c, “This is 
called a Hodening.” Is this custom still ex- 
tant in any shape at Ramsgate, or on Thanet 
Isle? J. Harris STONE. 


Roman Bacrirers.—Is anything known of 
the present situation of the two smal! bronze 
figures of Roman bagpipers, mentioned in 
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King’s ‘Munimenta Antiqua’ as being dug 
up at Richborough about 1799? 
H. P. Pottarp, 


Wituiam Dyer: Repecca Russett.—Can 
any reader give the date of marriage of 
Rebecca, daughter of Thomas Russell (and 
great-granddaughter of Elizabeth Cromwell 
and William Russell, of Fordham Abbey), 
and William Dyer, of Ilford, co. Essex ? io 
which family of Dyer did William belong ? 


Bayne Famity. — A hundred years ago 
John Bain or Bayne was master of the High 
School of Leith, then situated in the Kirk- 
gate there. He had a son John Bayne, born 
in 1795, who was admitted as a writer to the 
Signet on 9 June, 1825, and thereafter prac- 
tised in Edinburgh ; married Jessie Cassie on 
20 July, 1831; was Lecturer on Conveyancing 
to the Juridical Society ; and died, without 
issue, on 10 May, 1843. I shall be glad to 
know if any representative of this Bayne 
family is alive. JOHN CHRISTIE, 

181, Morningside Road, Edinburgh. 


ARCHDEACONS’ Marks. — When recently 
visiting a Bedfordshire church I was informed 
that a number of small, roughly cut crosses 
pommee, at a point on one of the interior 
walls of the church, were known as “ arch- 
deacons’ marks,” the story being that at 
each pre- Reformation archidiaconal visitation 
one of these crosses was cut. As similar 
marks occur in groups in other churches, I 
shall be glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can 


throw any light on this subject. 
Q. W. V. 


Denton Famity.—Can any reader supply 
information concerning William (?) Denton, 
a native of Yorkshire, who is said to have 
been a Government contractor? To him is 
ascribed the erection, about a century ago, of 
several fortifications along the English coast. 
Among his collateral descendants, some 
reside in Folkestone, Kent ; some in Chicago; 
and some are said to live in (Digby County ?) 
Nova Scotia. A comprehensive history of 
the Denton family has long been in course 
of preparation by Mr. W. B. Denton, 
914, Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
(C£. 10% §. ii. 417.) 

Evucene F. McPree. 

CHRISTIAN oF MILNTOWN.—John Christian, 
of Milntown, I.0.M., who died 20 Sept., 1745, 
married Bridget Senhouse in 1717. In what 


relationship, if any, did he stand to the two 
famous Christians, Illiam Dhone and Ed- 
ward? The latter was mainly instrumental 
in securing for the islanders the Manx Magna 





Carta. His daughter Mary married Edmund 
Law, Bishop of Carlisle, grandfather of 
Edward Law, D.D., formerly chaplain at 
St. Petersburg. 

Bridget Senhouse was indirectly a de- 
scendant of Joan of Acre, daughter of Ed- 
ward I. of England. Perhaps CANON SAVAGE 
can help me. Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton, Clitheroe. 


Have AND Stare MAKERs.—Amongst the 
trades enumerated as being carried on in Nor- 
wich in 1842 occurs the above. Was it 
peculiar to that city? and in what does it 
consist? Some persons are stated to be 
havel makers, others slate makers, and others 
“net drawers” as well. Speaking of a 
certain lane in Norwich, a writer in 1786 
says, ‘*A man here makes havels and slaies.” 
I have not come across it in the enumera- 
tions of trades carried on in other cities. 

FreEpDERIcK T. HIBGAME. 

[The ‘N E.D? under ‘Havel’ has ‘‘? A heald or 
heddle.” See the definitions and quotations under 
thése words. | 





Beplics, 


MR. BRADLEY'S ‘HIGHWAYS AND 
BYWAYS IN SOUTH WALES.’ 
(10 §. v. 143.) 

Mr. J. P. Owen’s remarks require some 
notice, as they contain suggestions of a per- 
sonal nature which are superfluous and 
quite inaccurate. 

I might first mention, however, that Pont- 
rhydfendigeid is not the correct local or 
geographical spelling, but Pontrhydfendigaid, 
as the most cursory reference will demon- 
strate. Mr. Owen is a trifle unfortunate 
in his tw quoque, as a misspelt Welsh word 
does not in any case become a North British 
one. Mr. Owen says I am “slipshod in 
legends.” What does accuracy in legends 
mean? Half their charm is surely in their 
variations. Personally I prefer giving a 
legend, as I hear it in a locality, for what 
it is worth, to reducing an article by a 
professor in an archeological magazine to 
a paragraph or two. I did not know Miss 
Braddon was a predecessor of anybody in the 
exploitation of Wales. Mr. Owen’s enthu- 
siasm for that prolific novelist might well 
serve as a consolation to me for his qualified 
approval of myself. I am sorry I am too 
gay for him: I can assure him it is not the 
result of any effort to win the approval of a 
frivolous public, but arises, I fear, from mere 
incorrigiblelight-heartedness, perhaps further 
stimulated by the air of the Welsh mountains 
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Moreover, as my book has long ago gone the 
round of the critics, high and low, their 
verdict supports me with practical unanimity 
in this indulgence of a natural inclination. 
There are plenty of works on archeology, 
genealogy, etymology, and kindred subjects 
connected with Wales, but, so far as I know, 
not of a kind, nor written in such a way as, 
to attract the most enlightened outside reader 
to a knowledge of the Principality, or to 
move greatly those within it who are not 
students of these subjects. 

But the point I am making for is this. 
Mr. Owen asserts (on what authority I 
know not) that a certain local genius, to 
whom I paid a deserved tribute, was my 
‘*guide” during the many weeks he rightly 
says I spent in Cardiganshire, and practically 
accuses me of being ashamed to speak of 
him as “my friend,” and failing to give him 
some modest measure of immortality by 
mentioning his name. To begin with, I 
unfortunately never had the opportunity of 
travelling even a hundred yards with him, for 
business reasons irrelevant here. Moreover, I 
made friends and acquaintances of all kinds 
all over the county among those interested in 
the various matters that interest me and my 
readers, and I do not takea *‘ guide” with me 
on my travels. As to the second insinuation, 
I may merely remark it is in extremely bad 
taste, and any one who knew me would laugh 
loudly at such a hopeless misfire. Lastly, I 
would say that I make it a rule never to 





of pronouncing a funeral oration over the 
last of the breed ! 

I offer no defence for such errors in Welsh 
spelling as I and my printers between us 
have committed; but I object to being 
expected to know the colloquialisms of 
different parishes, such as *‘ Llandybie 
Welsh,” for instance. In a book of this kind, 
covering four or five counties, with a view 
particularly to interpreting them to 
strangers, it is quite unreasonable to expect 
hairsplitting distinctions and etymological 
discussions—proper to the local antiquary, 
and revelled in by the Welsh antiquary 
above all others. The sense of literary pro- 
portion would be hopelessly outraged, and 
the most cultivated stranger would cast 
such a work from him—and rightly—in 
disgust. 

At the risk of seeming egotism I venture to 
aflirm that my three books on Wales have been 
the first efforts to give the educated English 
reader a physical, social, and above all his- 
torical picture of that country—in what is 
usually called, I believe, literary form— 
within reasonable memory. Most Welsh 
critics have generously recognized this, and 
have shown a due sense of proportion in the 
space at their disposal, and not forgotten the 
scope of the book, its intentions, and such 
modest literary and artistic merits as it may 
have, in captious criticisms of trifles, in air- 
ing their own special bits of local knowledge 


| or Welsh etymology, or in pointing out a line 


discuss the character of living persons by | of treatment that they would like the author 
name in any travel books, for reasons obvious, | to have adopted, oblivious of the needs of 


I should think, to a child. 

As regards the interesting individual 
dragged, somewhat officiously and tactlessly, 
into print by Mr. Owen, I had merely 
several interesting talks with him in my own 
quarters, and regret they were not more. 
Mr. OWEN continues that his favourite 
authoress would have drawn a wonderful 
sketch of this “last of the cloggers.” I 
daresay she would, after the manner of many 
excellent ladieson their holiday trips,and quite 
oblivious to the fact that there are cloggers all 
over Wales and the border counties, pursuing 
a trade that none of them whom I come across 
(and I meet a great many) would thank 
me for regarding as a picturesque survival of 
a dying industry. I meet them in many 
counties and in many valleys, and do not 
think the supply of alder is in any way 
giving out or that the demand in the North 
for clogs is one jot abating. That, at any 
rate, was my information at first hand from 
several of my clogger acquaintances as much 
as four years after I missed an opportunity 





space or of various tastes. For perhaps the 
author may, after all, be the best judge. But 
there is no excuse whatever for blunders in 
a critic, and Mr. Owen has made two or 
three egregious ones in a single column. 

A. G. BRADLEY. 





Dr. Lersum or Letrsom (10 §. v. 148, 
191).—The following is from The Wonderful 
Magazine, and Marvellous Chronicle, vol. i. 
for the year 1793, p. 346 :— 

“On the Report of Dr. Letsom’s Death ; which 
Falshood [sic] the Doctor, to the great pleasure of 
all who know him, was able publicly to contradict 
himself. 

You say I’m dead, I say you lie, 
I agri bleeds, and sweats ’em ; 
If after this my patients die, 
Why verily — 
J. Lets—’em.” 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1904, 
has an article on *The Ancient Mercantile 
Houses of London,’ relating especially to the 
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old chemists and druggists or apothecaries, 
in which reference is made (pp. 133-4) to 
three different versions of Dr. Lettsom’s 
amusing quatrain, as follows :— 


“*Dr. Lettsom’s prescriptions were always signed 
‘I. Lettsom,’ a habit which called forth an epigram 
which is said to have been displayed over his door 
when a —— doctor. The sentiment of the 
fourth line is, however, not, I think, sufficiently 
humane to have come from one who had earned the 
title of ‘Amicus Humani Generis,’ and I am not 
speaking without my book in saying that the 
version in ‘Old and New London’ is not the correct 
one; it is there given as 

When any patients call in haste, 
I payeiom, bleeds, and sweats ’em ; 
If after that they choose to die, 
Why, what cares 1? 
I lets ’em. 
But the late Mr. H. S. Cuming told me that his 
father was told by Dr. Lettsom himself that the 
lines really were :— 
If any folk applies to I, 
1 blisters, bleeds, and sweats ’em ; 
If after that they please to die, 
Well, then I lets ’em. 


The version given by Mr. Gorton, the present | 


proprietor of the ‘‘Golden Sun,” No. 146, White- 
chapel High Street, where the pills, as originally 
prepared from a private prescription of Dr. Lettsom, 
are still sold, is:— 
I, John Lettsom, 
Blisters, bleeds, and sweats ’em ; 
If after that they please to die, 
I, John, lets ’em.” 


J. Ho~tpen MacMICcHAEt. 


Cart. JAMES JEFFEREYS, OF BLARNEY CASTLE 
(10 8. iv. 404, 496).—The following extracts 
from a paper contributed many years ago to 
the. Atlkenny Archeological Society Journal 
(New Series, vol. v. pp. 416-17), by Mr. A. G. 
Geoghegan, gives valuable information re- 
garding the widow of James St. John 
Jeffereys, of Blarney Castle, which is well 
worthy of recapitulation :— 

“In looking over some family papers, and 
bundles of old letters, I discovered one written 
more than half a century ago, by Mrs. Jeffereys, of 
Blarney Castle, County Cork, which contains an 
account of a circumstance interesting in itself as 
an instance of heroism on the part of the narrator 
towards her brother, the Earl of Clare, and so 
valuable, as bringing to light a remarkable event 
connected with the history of those troubled times, 
that I feel I am only discharging a duty in sub- 
mitting it to the notice of the Society. Of the 
authenticity of this letter there can be no doubt. 
It had been in the possession of my father, the late 
Gerald Geoghegan, who had the honour of Mrs. 
Jeffereys’ acquaintance, from the day on which it 
was written; and on his death it came, along with 
other documents, into my possession, where it now 
remains. The letter is dated 9, Molesworth Street, 
July, 1807; and among other matters, Mrs. 


Jeffereys writes as follows :— 
‘My late brother, the Earl of Clare, always was 
an active, faithful servant to his King and country, 





and ever supported the Protestant interest both in 
Ireland, and in the House of Lords, in England, 
whenever that question was discussed. On the day 
Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled, when my brother 
(as Chancellor) was returning from the Castle, after 
having assisted at the swearing in the newly 
arrived Lord Lieutenant, a ferocious mob of no 
less than 5,000 men, and several hundred women, 
assembled together in College Green, and all along 
the avenue leading to my brother’s house. The 
male part of the insurgents were armed with 
pistols, cutlasses, sledges, saws, crowbars, and 
every other weapon necessary to break open 
my brother’s house; and the women were all 
of them armed with their aprons full of paving 
stones. This ferocious and furious mob began to 
throw showers of stones into my brother’s coach, 
at his coachman’s head, and his horses; they 
wounded my brother in the temple, in College 
Green; and if he had not sheltered himself by 
holding his great square official purse before him, 
he would have been stoned to death before he 
arrived (through the back-yard) at his own house; 
where with several smithy sledges, they were work- 
ing hard to break into his hall door, while some 
others of them had ropes ready to fix up to his lamp 
tron to hang, him the moment they could find him— 
when I arrived, disguised in my kitchen-maid’s 
dress, my blue apron full of stones. I mingled 
with this numerous mob, and addressed a pale 
sickly man, saying, ‘‘ My dear jew’l, what ‘ill be- 
come of hus! I am after running from the Castle 
to tell yeas all that a regiment of Hos is galloping 
down here to thrample hus, &c. Oh! yea, yea, 
where will we go?” Then they cried, “ Hurry, 
hurry—the hos is coming to charge and thrample 
hus! Hurry for the Custom House.” And in less 
than a moment the crowd dispersed. 

“¢T then procured asurgeon for my brother, and 
a guard to prevent another attack, and thus 
saved Lord Clare’s life, at the risk of being torn 
limb from limb, if I had been recognised by any 
of the mob.’” 


The riots on the departure of Lord Fitz- 
william,in 1795, are noticed in contemporary 
journals. Mr. John Prendergast, barrister- 
at-law, contributed the note given below :— 


“At the date of Mrs. Jeffereys’ interesting 
letter, Lord Clare lived at No. 5, Ely Place, which 
isnot far from Molesworth Street, Mrs. Jeffereys’ 
residence. And when the mob were alarmed by her 
clever stratagem (so courageously adventured upon), 
and fled from Lord Clare’s house, they ran off to 
make a similar attack on the Custom House, then 
the residence of the Right Hon. J. Beresford, who 
was charged with sacrificing the public money 
and the public convenience, by building suites of 
splendid apartments in it for his family and 
dependants. The attack on Lord Clare’s house, so 
graphically described by Mrs. Jeffereys, was 
probably the occasion of an occurrence that was 
never made public, and yet is of an interest, namely, 
thatLord Clare got barricades erected in his hall to 
withstand any effort of a mob to enter by force.” 

Further details concerning the Earl of 
Clare (whose family name was Fitz Gibbon) 
will be found in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage.’ 

CHARLES DALTON. 

32, West Cromwell Road, 8. W. 
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G. J. Hotyoake: CHARTISTS AND SPECIAL 
ConsTABLEs (10% S. v. 126, 156, 191).—I send 
the following letter to me from Mr. H. Dale 
relating to special constables in 1848, 
which [ have Mr. Dale’s leave to publish :— 

**In your letter in ‘N. & Q.’ in reference to G. J. 
Holyoake you say that you have often wondered 
how many of the army of special constables sworn 
in 1848 in London are now living. I was one of 
that number, having been sworn at the Mansion 
House in that year. On the memorable 10th April 
I was on duty inside the Royal Exchange from 
10 o'clock in the morning until 4 in the afternoon, 
when the late Alderman Musgrove mounted one of 
the benches and informed us that everything had 
passed off pee J and our services were no longer 
required. | hada baton, and was nineteen years 
old. A question arose as to the length of time the 
special constables remained as such, but in the City 
no time was specified, so that those who were 
sworn in there still, I suppose, remain so. 

“There is an old clergyman who resides at 
Trebinchin, Breconshire, the Rev. Augustus 
Browne, who was a student at King’s College about 
the same time as your brother; his brother was a 
comrade of mine on that memorable day. At the 
time of his death he was manager of the Sea Claim 
Department of the Royal Exchange Assurance, 
I at that time being a junior clerk in that corpora- 
tion. I have a dim recollection that the Rev. A. 
Browne was also a special constable.” 

Henry TAytor. 

Birklands, Southport. 


I am pretty sure that G. J. Holyoake never 
lectured under any other than his own name, 
though he sometimes wrote under the pen- 
name of ‘‘ Landor Praed.” I have, I think, 
a nearly complete collection of the journals 
which Holyoake edited, beginning with 7'he 
Oracle of Reason in 1842, and ending with 
The Reasoner ; but in none of these is there 
any indication that he ever lectured under 
any other than his real name. Charles 
Bradlaugh lectured under the name of 
Iconoclast, and it was under it that he edited 
The London Investigator and the early 
volumes of Zhe National Reformer. 

B. DoseEtt. 


“WALKING ” Crotu (10'S. v. 169). — The 
only picture I remember that has reference 
to *‘ walking” is that by Doré, of the fulling- 
mills referred to in the twentieth chapter of 
‘Don Quixote.’ There is a curious passage 
about fulling in ‘ Piers Plowman,’ B. xv. 445, 
on which I have given a lengthy note. 

Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


_ Is it indisputable that the surname Walker 
is derived from the fuller’s or walker’s call- 
ing? Probably it is. I have no ample Dutch 
dictionary at hand, but Bailey’s English dic- 
tionary gives ‘‘ walker” as from the Dutch 
**walcher,’ a fuller; and ‘A New Pocket 
Dictionary of English and Dutch’ says that 


“walken” is the verb to work (a hat). 
“Walcher” is in Domesday Book as a per- 
sonal name (H. Barber’s ‘ British Family 
Names,’ 1894, p. 220); and Robert Ferguson 
in his ‘Teutonic Name System’ (1864, p. 298) 
points to the Anglo Saxon name of Wal- 
chere as that of a bishop of Lindisfarne, and 
thinks that it is from the simple form walch 
or walsh, stranger. However, on p. 460(¢did.) 
Ferguson says :— 

‘“*Names derived from handicraft, as a general 
rule, are of more recent origin, and have been well 
explained by Mr. Lower, to whose work the reader 
may be referred for further information respecting 
them. At the same time I hold to the opinion that 
a great number of the names apparently so derived 
are nothing more than accidental coincidences. 
Such are many ending in e7, such as Angler, Carter, 
Collier, Clothier, Harper, Mariner. Marker, Ringer, 
Slater, Stoker, Tasker, Turner, Walker, &c., most 
of which are referred to elsewhere. Nevertheless 
I will not dispute that in some cases two different 
origins may obtain for the same name. Thus it is 
very probable that the common name of Walker is 
sometimes from Anglo-Saxon wealcere, a fuller.” 

This reservation may perhaps apply also 
to Waikern, a Hertfordshire manor four 
miles from Stevenage. Is this ‘* the place of 
the stranger” (walch and aern or ern) or 
“the place of the fuller”? Pliny, lib. vii. 
cap. 56, informs us that one Nicias, the son 
of Hermias, was the first inventor of the art 
of fulling, so that there can be no question 
as to the antiquity of the walker’s calling. 
Wakefield is said to be in Domesday Book 
Wachefield. Would not this, since Leland says 
that it was a town in his time that “standith 
al by clothyng,” be the field of the fuller? 
And is Walkington in Yorkshire the fuller’s 
or the stranger’s town ? 

As to anillustration representing a fulling 
mill, would not one be found in Randle 
Holme’s ‘Armory’? The machine was said, 
in 1819, to resemble, except in what relates 
to the millstones and hopper, a corn-mill, 
some such mills even serving for both pur- 

oses, corn being ground, and cloth fulled, 
i the motion of the same wheel. 

J. HOLDEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Pentevs or Puntevus (10 8. iv. 189).— 
According to Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxon., 1500- 
1714, John Puntzeus, an Italian, had a licence 
to practise surgery throughout all England, 
16 Nov., 1649, and was a famous physician 
living at Salisbury. His son Arthur entered 
at Corpus, Oxford, in 1661 ; and Foster adds 
a reference to ‘ Fasti,’ ii. 122. W. C. B. 


Avutuors oF Quotations WANTED (10% 
S. iv. 529)—The line quoted, not quite 
correctly, by J. A. appears in ‘Mrs. 
Hauksbee sits out:—an Unhistorical Ex- 
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travaganza,’ by Rudyard Kipling, which was 

part of the Christmas, 1890, number of Zhe 

Illustrated London News :— 

Fair Eve knelt close to the guarded gate in the hush 
of an Eastern spring, 

She saw the flash of the Angel's sword, the gleam of 
the Angel’s wing— 

And because she was so beautiful, and because she 
could not see 

How fair were the pure white cyclamens crushed 
dying at her knee. 

He plucked a Rose from the Eden Tree where the 
four great rivers met. 

And though for many a cycle past that Rose in the 
_, dust hath lain 
With her who bore it upon her breast when she 
passed from grief and pain, 

There was never a daughter of Eve but once, ere the 
the tale of her years be done, 

Shall know the scent of the Eden Rose, but once 
beneath the sun! 

Though the years may bring her joy or pain, fame, 
sorrow, or sacritice, 

The hour that brought her the scent of the Rose 
she lived it in Paradise ! 

Mrs. Hauksbee is singing to her friend May 
Holt. The missing lines were probably never 
written. Mrs. Hauksbee, in answer to May 
Holt’s question, ‘‘What is it?” replies 
“Something called ‘The Eden Rose’ An 
old song to a new setting.” F. L. Knowles’s 
‘Kipling Primer’ says that the story was 
added to ‘ Under the Deodars’ in the “ Out- 
ward Bound ” edition. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Kine: Joacutn Carpoza (10 §. v. 108).— 
Cardoza Road, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, built about 1880, was, I understand, 
named after Mr. Joseph Cardoza, a local 
tradesman and member of the vestry. The 
name is so uncommon that this may be worth 
noting. There was also a Mrs. Cardoza 
living at 6, Lloyd Square, Pentonville, in 
1862. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


“THE BIRD IN THE BREAST” =CONSCIENCE 
(10 §. iv. 448; v. 133).— As a modern 
instance of this let me quote ‘The Old 
Curiosity Shop,’ chap. lvii. :— 

“**A man,’ says Sampson, * who loses forty-seven 
pound ten in one morning by his honesty is a man 
to be envied. If it had been eighty pound, the 
luxuriousness of feeling would have been increased 
—Every pound lost would have been a hundred- 
weight of happiness gained—The still, small voice, 
Christopher,’ cries Brass, smiling, and tapping 


himself on the bosom, ‘is a singing comic songs 
within me, and all is happiness and joy.’ ” 
JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





BELLs (10 §. iv. 409; v. 34).—Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s table of the weights and_sizes of 
bells may be found in his ‘Clocks, Watches, 


d Bells,’ th ed, 1883, pp. 390-1. 
and Bells,’ seventh pp te 


GLANVILLE, Eart or Surrork (10% §. iv. 
267).—Camden’s ‘Britannia,’ 1789, vol. ii. 
p. 77, says :— 

“Suffolk has had earls and dukes of several 
families. Some late writers say the Glanvilles 
were antiently distinguished by this title, but as 
they have no authority for this, and as the error 
is obvious, and I have found nothing of it in the 
public records, I shall till better informed suspend 
my assent. I acknowledge, however, the Glanville 
family was of great note in these parts. But I 
have not yet found good evidence for any earl of 
this county before the time of Edward III.’ 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


Sr. Pauy’s CATHEDRAL: ITS FOUNDATION 
STONE (10 8, v. 168).—In Longman’s ‘ History 
of the Three Cathedrals of St. Paul’ (1873) 
it is recorded (p. 125) :— 

‘The first stone of the new Cathedral was laid 
at the south-east corner of the choir by Mr. Strong, 
the mason, and the second one by Mr. Longman on 
June 21, 1673.” 

But in Godwin’s ‘Churches of London’ 
(1839), under ‘St. Paul’s Cathedral’ (p. 22), 
we read differently :— 

“The first stone of the present building was laid 
in 1675, by Doctor Henry Compton, Bishop of 
London. He was the youngest son of Spencer, 
Earl of Northampton, and was born in 1632, and 
died at Fulham in 1713, where he was buried. 
Thomas Strong was the master-mason...... a man of 
talent, who assisted mainly to carry out Wren’s 
intentions in regard to this noble edifice. 

In a foot-note the author adds :— 

“In digging the foundation a vast cemetery was 
discovered, in which the Britons, Romans, and 
Saxons had been successively buried : the Saxons, 
who were uppermost, lay in graves lined with chalk 
stones, or in coffins of hollowed stones ; the bodies 
of the Britons, lower down, had been placed in 
rows, and many ivory and box-wood pins remained, 
which, it is supposed, had tastened their shrouds. 
On digging deeper—from curiosity—circumstances 
appeared to prove that the sea had once occupied 
the site upon which St. Paul’s now stands. 

Harry HeEms. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


‘“ PIECE- BROKER ” (10° §. iv. 367, 391, 412). 
—I owe to Dr. Murray the record of a 
passage in which this word is used, as it 
would appear, in the sense of a vendor of 
small pieces of cloth or other material, and 
not in that of a seller of long rolls of cloth, 
as I at first suggested. In a rare tract 
printed in 1663, entitled ‘Life and Death of 
James, commonly called Collonel Turner. 
Executed at Lime-Street End January the 
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21, 1663, for a Burglary and Fellony com- 
mitted in the House of Mr. Francis Tryon of 
Limestreet, Merchant, occurs this passage :— 

““Where he had not been long, before he raised a 
Civil War among the Inhabitants; as if piece- 
Broaking had been his Trade, and he had dealt in 
nothing but Rents and Divisions, he himself en- 
gaged against all, and everybody almost engaged 
against him, and with one another by reason of his 
perplexing and busie Interest.” 

J. Exvtor HopcKIN. 

*Cuerry Ripe’ (108 8. iv. 469).—This song 
occurs in a musical drama performed at the 
** King's house,” and was sung by Nel 
Gwynne before King Charles Il. 1 forget 
the name of the piece and the date. It is 
referred to by Samuel Pepys in his diary :— 

“To the king's house [theatre] to hear Mistress 


Nelly Gwynne, and a mighty pretty soul she is. | 


Kcures Did kiss Nelly, as also did my wife...... Returned 
home at a late hour much pleased with the 
evening’s entertainment, especially the kissing of 
Nelly.” 

WALTER SCARGILL. 


The following extract concerning this song 
is from ‘An Old Man’s Diary,’ by John 
Payne Collier, under date 22 December, 1833 : 

‘* Kenney urged Poole to try his hand for the 
stage, and the result was ‘ Paul Pry,’ which, Poole 
admitted to me, Kenney read before it was acted, 
and suggested various improvements, one being the 
song of ‘Cherry Ripe,’ which Madam Vestris was 
often called upon to repeat three times ; originally 


her part was without it, but it was wanted by the | 
100. 


singer and the scene.’—Part IV. p. 
’ Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


[Does not our first correspondent confuse matters * 


Is not ‘Cherry Ripe’ much later in date than 
Charles II. 7] 

‘“*BowetT,” AN ARCHITECTURAL LANTERN 
(10 §. v. 126).— Bowet is cognate with 
Castilian Joveda, in common use in Spain for 
the ‘‘ vaulting” of a building. 

E. 8. Dopason. 

Gorpon oF THE West InpiEs (10% §. iv. 
108, 275).— Mrs. Ross ought to be able to find 
the Christian name of the West Indian 
deputy in 7'he 7'imes of the period, but, even 
when she has done that, she will find much 
to be accomplished. I do not think I ex- 
aggerate when I say that there were hun- 


had large interests in the East Indies, and 
figures several times in the letter-book of 
Capt. John Johnson, 23 Jan., 1823—July, 1830 
| (Add. MSS., Brit. Mus., 29864). Again, Robert 
/Gordon, M.P. for Windsor (1839-41), was an 
| extensive West Indian proprietor,” and 
| threw up his post (1841) as one of the Secre- 
| taries of the Treasury because the provisions 
|of the Budget menaced the West Indies with 
| foreign competition. He may have been a 
‘relative of “Robert Gordon, Esq., late of 
| Jamaica,” who died at Windsor, 12 Feb., 
1833. The Gordon and French families in 
_Jamaica are dealt with in Vhe Antiquary 
| (ed. Jewitt), iv. 129-30. Consult also Archer’s 
|‘ Jamaica Monuments.’ The ancestors of the 
present Gordons of Newton, Aberdeenshire, 
were connected with Tobago. 

| J. M. Buitocn. 


| ComMBERMERE ABBEY (10'S. iv. 229, 315).— 
The charters of Combermere Abbey do not 
‘appear to have been printed collectively. 
In Ormerod’s ‘ History of Cheshire,’ 1882, iii. 
402-18, Mr. Beresrorp will find the Carta 
de Fundatione (Cotton MSS. Faustina, 
B. viii. 124), with a note stating that a 
translation of the grant is in the appendix to 
| Lord Combermere’s ‘Memoirs,’ 1866 ; also 
a list of charters, grants, and patents to the 
| abbey, with the works in which they may 
| be found. JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


| 


| SHEFFIELD PLATE (10% S. v. 27, 92).—See 
sth §. i. 210, 279; also the 
| Mr. R. E. Leader’s 


‘Sheftield in the 
| Eighteenth Century.’ 
| *The Values of Old English Silver and 
Sheftield Plate from the Fifteenth to the 
Nineteenth Centuries,’ by J. W. Caldicott. 

‘Old Sheftield Plate,’ by W. Sissons. 

‘Old Sheftield Plate, Historical Survey and 
Descriptions of Processes,’ in the Sheffield 
Daily Independent, Saturday, 17 February, 
1906. H. J. B 


“Er ru, Brute!” (10 §. v. 125.) —It 
should be well known that this famous 
exclamation has no classical authority ; see 
the end of the twenty-first chapter of, 
Merivale’s ‘Romans under the Empire, 


| 7th §. vii. 6; 
| following :— 


dreds of Gordons in Jamaica alone, to say | and Wright’s note to his edition of Shake- 


nothing of the West Indies. Five of these 
(Alexander, Francis, George, Joseph, Walter) 
are mentioned in the Aberdeen Commissariot. 
A stone in the church of Great Berkhampstead 
commemorates Charles Gordon, of Braco, in 
the island of Jamaica, who died 1829, aged 
eighty-two. James Adam Gordon XIII. of 
Knockespock, Aberdeenshire, who died 1832, 


speare’s ‘Julius Cvsar,’ III. i. 77. Wright 


states that the origin of the expression is not 
known, and gives certain possible sources 
from which Shakespeare may have taken it. 
Merivale, however, thinks that “some such 
exclamation seems natural.” 

It has been remarked (I cannot remember 
by whom) that, if Cesar uttered any such 
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words, they were more probably meant for 
Decimus Brutus, for whom Czesar had a very 
strong regard, than for Marcus Brutus, for 
whom he had much less regard. The in- 
‘uence of Shakespeare has completely dis- 
torted the true view of Marcus Brutus. 

G. DRAINER. 


Tae Kine or Batu (10 §. v. 28, 75, 132). 
—Your correspondent is not quite correct in 
stating that Gainsborough’s portrait of Capt. 
Wade was sold at Christie's ; it was offered 
for sale, but was withdrawn, and_re- 
placed in the Assembly Rooms, Bath, 
from which it has again disappeared. Wade, 
no doubt, was compelled to resign his office 
of M.C. through the crim. con. action in 
which he figured as defendant. A few years 
later he again offered himself, but his 
candidature was so coldly received that he 
withdrew, and resumed his duties at 
Brighton. Be We FE. 


DEATH-BIRDS IN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 
{10 §. iv. 530 ; v. 111, 158).—I wonder if the 
Rev. Joun PickForD can oblige me with the 
other verses of the lines to a robin beginning 
** Little bird with bosom red.” I remember 
their being repeated to me as a child, but 
have never seen them in print. 

A very pretty poem entitled ‘To a Robin,’ 
by Norman Gale, appeared in Zhe Christian 
World of 20 December, and was reprinted in 
The Literary World of 21 December, 1900. 
The penultimate verse is as follows :— 

*Tis said when the Saviour was bleeding 
For hearts that were cold and unheeding, 
Thy forefather tried, 
Where steel and His flesh met together, 
To staunch with a kerchief of feather 
The wound in His side. 
JoHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Kynawn (10 §. v. 169).—The genealogy of 
the Kings of Britain and the Kings and 
Princes of Wales is given by William Betham 
in his ‘Genealogical Tables,’ 1795, tables 590 
and 591: Cadwan, sixteenth king of Britain, 
Prince of North Wales, 634; Cadwallo or 
Cadwallin, 678; Cadwallader, 688 or 689, 
King of the Britons and Prince of Wales ; 
Idwallo or Edwal, 720; Roderic Malwinoe, 
755 ; Conan, 818 or 820; Esyth, 843, married 
to Mervin, King of Man ; Roderic, Maure, the 
Great, 876; Amarawdth, Prince of North 
Wales, 913 ; Edwal, Voel, 940; Meric (third 
Prince of North Wales); succeeded by his 
brother James or Iago, 982 ; Conan, son of 
James; Gryffith ap Conan, 1137; Owen 
Guinedh, 1169; David ap Owen, 1194; 
Jorveth ; Lewellen (sic) ap Jorveth, 1240; 














David ap Llewellen, 1246 ; succeeded by his 
nephew Llewellen, 1282, eleventh Prince of 
North Wales. 

Betham (table 92) gives the genealogy of 
the “‘ Kings and Princes of Wales, according 
to the Welch History, beginning with 
toderic, Maure, the Great’: Roderic, 876 ; 
Amauraudth ; Edwal, Voel, Prince of North 
Wales ; Eric or Meric ; Edwal, 1003 ; Iago ap 
Edwal, 1037; Conan; Gryftith ap Conan, 
1137; Owen ap Gryftith, 1169; Jorweth; 
Llewellen ap Jorwith, 1242; David ap 
Llewellen, 1246 ; Llewellen, 1282, who married 
Joan, daughter (illegitimate) of John, King 
of England (see table 606). 

I give only the direct line as it appears. 
According to the Welsh table, some of these 
were not Princes of North Wales, others of 
the family having taken their places. The 
dates given appear to be the dates of death. 

LOBERT PIERPOINT. 

Georce BAKER, OxrorD PrIZEMAN (10% §, 
v. 169).—George Baker was connected with 
my own family. He was deputy commissary 
and private secretary of J. Erskine, com- 
missary general to the army in the Peninsula. 
He died 22 July, 1811, I believe unmarried. 
If H. C. will write to me, giving particulars, 
I may be able to furnish him with further 
information. C. T. BAKER. 

Mapperley Rise, Sherwood, Nottingham. 


QUARTERING oF Arms (10 8. v. 168).— 
This question of marshalling is dealt with in 
Cussans’s ‘ Heraldry,’ Dallaway’s ‘ Heraldry,’ 
the introduction to Burke’s ‘ Armory,’ and in 
other works, ‘ 

1. The daughter C would be entitled to 
bear her mother’s arms surmounted by those 
of her father charged upon a canton, but not 
using the paternal quarterings, if any. 

2. The right to arms through heiresses 
descends in the same way as a title to heirs 
general, and in the case cited the issue of C 
would be entitled to quarter the arms of A, 
the prior representation of the arms having 
died out. Arruun Vicars, Ulster. 


In marshalling these arms both C and her 
son would be entitled to quarter the arms of 
C’s father and mother. . MM. 


Homer AND THE DicamMa (10" S. v. 168). 
—There are no manuscripts of Homer in 
existence with the digamma in situ. Probably 
the letter had ceased to be pronounced before 
the poems, oral at first, were put into writing. 
See Jebb’s ‘Homer,’ fourth ed. 140. The 
earliest manuscripts of Homer now extant 
(except a few fragments) are of the tenth 
century A.D., when the digamma had been 
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lost for ages. If there are any modern edi- 
tions of the ‘ Iliad’ which print the digamma, 
such text can only be the result of the editor’s 
imagination. Possibly Knight’s ‘Iliad’ is 
such an edition. Pururra Rossrss. 


OxrorD University VoLUNTEERS (10 8. 
v. 108, 156).—In case S. T. S. has not a list of 
the ofticers of the above, I forward that of 
13 June, 1798. 

Shrimpton’s ‘Handbook to Oxford,’ 1878, 
p. 79, states: “The Duke of York reviewed 
20,000 volunteers in Port Meadow in 1798.” 

R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 

{We have forwarded the list to 8. T.8.] 


Earty Eneusu Literature (10 §, v. 
164).—A. 8S. says he does not know whether 
the passage he transcribes from Hanmer’s 
* Ecclesiastical History ’ “has ever before been 
noticed.” I printed the greater part of it in 
8 §. vil. 25, and gave a reference to it at 
10° §, iv. 486. W. C. B. 


Wican Bett Founpry (10 S. v. 168).—If 
Mr. Hartanp-Oxtey will send me his ad- 
dress, I will send him a portfolio of notes ve 
Wigan bell-founders for his perusal. 

W. Farrer. 

Hall Garth, Carnforth, Lancs. 


CANDLEWICK OR CANDLEWRIGHT STREET 
(10" §. v. 169).— The intermediate stage 
between Candlewick Street and Canning or 
Cannon Street was Canwyke Street, which 
is the form used in the fifteenth century by 
Dan John Lydgate in his‘ London Lickpeny’: 

Then went I forth by London Stone, 
Throughout all Canwyke Streete. 


Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Str. Expepirvs (108 §. v. 107, 156).—I have 
just seen a coloured statue, almost certainly 
modern, of St. Expeditus in the church of 
Vaux-sous-Laon, Aisne. He was presented 
as young and of pleasing countenance. His 
left hand and arm supported a palm branch, 
his right held aloft a little cross inscribed 
with the word ‘‘ Hodie,” and he trod upon a 
crow connected with a label on which “ Cras” 
was particularly legible. Not a bad render- 
ing into Latin of the bird's cry. 

St. Switnry. 


HapBituat Crimtnats (10 §. v. 148).—The 
Judicial and Criminal Statistics, 1905, will, I 
think, give the information which is asked 
for. The numbers are: for England and 
Wales, Cd. 2336; for Ireland, Cd. 2632 ; for 
Scotland, Cd. 2317. They are to be bought 
from Wyman & Sons, Fetter Lane, EC., 


| or possibly second-hand from King & Son, 
2, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 
RoBertT PIERPOINT. 


Joun Latton (108 §. v. 149).—John Latton 
on the death of William III. retired to 
Burwood, where he died on 15 Nov., 1727, 
which is evidence that he had not previously 
sold the estate. A full account of him 
appears in that invaluable work Manning 
and Bray’s ‘History of Surrey,’ which also 
gives the list of oftices held by him. 

He is described in the Heralds’ Visitation 
of Surrey as follows :— 

“John Latton, Esq., of Kingston Bagpuze in 
Bucks, and of Richmond Park, steward of the 
manor of Richmond, and lord of the mannors of 
Esher in Surry,” &c. 

Joun SypNEY Ham. 

The following extract from my manuscript 
notes on Walton-on-Thames may interest 
D. K. T., and perhaps give a clue to the 
date when John Latton left Walton, if such 
was the case :— 

** J. Latton, as a Justice of the Peace for Surrey, 
on 13 February, 1705/6, signs a certificate that 
Richard Miles is an inhabitant of Weybridge and 
that Walton parish shall be held harmless for his 
settlement in it; and he signs many similar certifi- 
cates, and also examinations of paupers, until 
19 September, 1725, after which date his name does 
not appear in the pauper records of Walton, though 
there are as many as six examples of it in 1725. The 
surname Latton does not occur in the marriage 
registers of Walton from 1639 to 1777, unless ‘ Lay- 
ton & ?Chasicall, 1669,’ also ‘ Layton & ?Tursim, 
1677,’ are variations of it.” 

Ihave not yet indexed the baptismal and 
burial registers of Walton. 

Cuas. A. Bernav. 


Lustre Ware (10 §. v. 110, 158).—For a 
study of Spanish lustred pottery in the 
fifteenth century see ‘ Hispano - Moresque 
Ware of the Fifteenth Century,’ by A. Van 
de Put (Chapman & Hall). The illustrations 
to this quarto work include thirty-two 
plates, some coloured, illustrating the prin- 
cipal varieties of lustre pottery produced at 
Valencia between 1400 and 1500. The work 
by Davillier is in many respects out of 
date. 

For fourteenth century lustre ware, in- 
cluding the famous vases of the Alhambra 
type, see an illustrated article in the 
Jahrbuch (xxiv. 103) of the Royal Prussian 
Art Collection, on ‘Die Spanisch-maurischen 
Lusterfayencen des Mittelalters und ihre 
Herstellung in Malaga,’ by F. Sarre. X. 


Srr R. Peet's FRANKED AND STAMPED 
Lerters (10 §. v. 48).—Is it certain that 





the envelopes were franked? It is the present 
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custom (and probably was the custom in 
Peel’s time) for a minister of the Crown to 
write his name on the envelopes of his 
letters. Sometimes, no doubt, the name is 
written by a secretary; and sometimes, I 
think, it is a lithographed signature. 

There is a remnant of franking which 
remains for every member of the House of 
Commons, viz., he can send a copy of a Bill 
by post free if he addresses the paper band 
in the Vote Office and signs his name in the 
left lower corner. He then leaves it in the 
Vote Office. Ropert PIERPOINT. 


DEKKER’s ‘ SWEET ConTENT’ (10 §. v. 106, 
194).—I should have said that my reference 
was to the revised and enlarged edition of 
‘The Golden Treasury,’ which was issued at 
a popular price in 1904. I regret the over- 
look, and have to thank Mr. BucHanan for 
giving me the opportunity of making this 
explanation. THomaAs BAYNE. 


PorTMAN Famizy (10'S. v.48, 150, 178, 198). 
—Mr. Rurron has gone elaborately into the 
history of the Portman family, with which I 
am well acquainted; but his information 
does not meet the purpose of my query, viz., 
What authority is there for supposing that 
the Portman family derives its surname from 
the “Men at the Gate”? As a Somerset man, 
and interested in all appertaining to the 
county, I am curious to know to what source 
the legend may be traced. K, ' 


Copyricut IN Lerrers (10 §. v. 128, 176). 
—If your correspondent’s question refers to 
letters which have not been published in the 
lifetime of the writer, the copyright in such 
letters, after the writer’s death, is (according 
to English law) in the person to whom the 
manuscript of the letter belongs. See the 
recent decision of Macmillan v. Dent, ‘ Law 
Reports,’ 1906, } Chancery 101. PELMET. 


STEEMSON AND CLIFFE FAMILIES: THORNE 
Quay (10 8. v. 169).—Thorne Quay is in the 
parish of Thorne, near Doncaster ; see Hun- 
ter’s ‘South Yorkshire’ and Tomlinson’s 
* Hatfield Chace,’ 1882, p. 171. The Steemson’s 
may have come of one of the foreign settlers 
who made the Hatfield drainage in the seven- 
teenth century. One Steemson was a ship- 
builder at Paull, on the Humber, 1812 (Poul- 
son’s ‘ Holderness,’ ii. 487); and ships were 
formerly built at Thorne Quay. W.C.B. 


LarGce-Parer Marerns (10 §. v. 147).— 
This drawback to uniformity is due to the 
expense of reimposition, which would involve 
an alteration of the chases. 


2B. 





BoHEMIAN LANGUAGE (10% §. v. 168).—In 
reply to Mr. Pearce, I may say that the 
works in English suitable for the study of 
Cech are very meagre. Prof. W. R. Morfill 
has added a grammar of the language (Claren- 
don Press, 1899) to those he wrote of the 
sister Slav tongues. This work is not a 
manual, however, but a treatise for the 
scholar, with exercises, reading lessons, and 
a vocabulary. In the introduction Prof. 
Morfill refers to grammars of English for 
Bohemians written by Prof. W. E. Mourek 
and the poet J. V. Sladek. There are 
numerous German grammars of Cech. 

My friend Prof. Mourek has lately com- 
pleted the second volume of his Bohemian- 
English dictionary, the first of which appeared 
as far back as 1879, and I have constantly 
heard it cited at Prague. He has also pub- 
lished a pocket dictionary in two parts 
(Leipzic, 1896). 

Count Liitzow has a short account of the 
language at the end of his history of Prague 
(‘‘ Medieval Towns Series”), and frequently 
alludes to it in his other works. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


See Count Liitzow’s ‘ Historical Sketch of 
Bohemia and its Literature,’ 1896. To the 
same author we owe likewise an excellent 
English version, with a commentary, of the 
Bohemian classic work ‘The Labyrinth of 
the World,’ written by Komensky, or Come- 
nius, in 1623, and published in English by 
Dent among “The Temple Classics,” 1900, 
reprinted last year. As previously mentioned 
in ‘N. & Q.’ by Mr. Marcuant, this work 
has often been paralleled with ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ H. K. 


The best practical Bohemian course is 
‘Bohemian Made Easy,’ by Karel Jonas. It 
was published in 1890 at Racine, in Wisconsin, 
U.S., but it can be got from Nutt or any 
other linguistic bookseller. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Porm IN ONE SENTENCE (10 §. v. 148).— 
When he said that Collins’s ‘Ode to Evening’ 
contained only one sentence, Hood must have 
spoken from an imperfect recollection of the 
poem. Probably the linked sweetness of the 
first five stanzas had lingered in his memory, 
giving him the general impression that the 
ode formed a continuous period. The five 
sentences into which it is divided in reprints 
are those of its original structure. Prac- 
tically there have never been but two versions 
of the poem, and these differ in certain forms 
of expression, not in substance and arrange- 
ment of stanza. THOMAS BAYNE. 
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Lorp Cametrorn’s Duet (10 8. v. 162). 
—Since writing my note I have referred to 
the account of Lord Camelford which is given 
in Walford’s ‘Old and New London,’ iii. 182; 
iv. 302, 323, 446 ; v. 176. Whether the quarrel 
with Capt. Best took place at Stevens's 
Hotel in Bond Street, or at the Prince of 
Wales’s Coftee- House in Conduit Street, seems 
doubtful. Mr. Walford mentions that the 
remains were deposited in the vaults of 
St. Anne’s, Soho, after having been removed 
from Little Holland House to Camelford 
House. But the thanks of London anti- 
quaries are not the less due to Lany 
Russet and Mr. ALAN Srewanrt for settling 
any doubt that might exist with regard to 
the disposal of the remains. In addition to 
the accounts of the duel which are quoted 
by Mr. Stewart, reference might be made 
to Brayley’s ‘ Londiniana,’ iv. 244-6; Faulk- 
ners ‘History of Kensington,’ pp. 125-9; 
and Princess Marie von _ Liechtenstein’s 
‘Holland House,’ i. 184-8. All these authori- 
ties are silent on the point in question. 
Nor is it mentioned in books dealing 


St. Anne, such as Rimbault’s ‘Soho and its 
Associations,’ 1895, and ‘Two Centuries of 
Soho, by the Clergy of St. Ann’s,’ 1898. Mr. 
ALAN STEWART's categorical note completely 
sets this point at rest. 

W. F. PripEavx. 


“Mistcks” (10 §. v. 128, 174).—The 
statement that this word, found in a Cheshire 
account, is not known “ locally,” is somewhat 
surprising. A reference to the ‘ English 


that Cheshire is precisely the home of the 
word, and that it is explained in the English 
Dialect Society’s ‘Cheshire Glossary’ (also 
not consulted). 

* Misicks ” is evidently meant for the name 
of a piece of land, so called from its boggi- 
ness. Cf. ‘ Mizztch, a boggy place” (‘Chesh. 
Glos.’). The editor adds: “In South Lancs. 
the sb. mzz: is used, meaning a boggy place. 
.....Lhere is near Mobberly a place called 
Mizzy Wood.” See further in ‘ E.D.D.’ 

It is clearly allied to the E. Fries. msi, 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Richard Peeke of Tavistock: his Three to One, the 
Commendatory Verses, and the Play of Dick of 
Devoushire. By J. Brooking Rowe. (Exeter, 
Commin.) 

THovuGH intended to some extent as an appeal to 

local patriotism, this admirable reprint has an 

interest extending far beyond Devonshire. Richard 

Peeke or Pike of Tavistock is one of our English 

worthies whose deeds might almost be enshrined in 

Hakluyt or Purchas. His brilliant action when, as 

a prisoner in Spain, he fought with a quarter-staft 

in the presence of the Duke of Medina Sidonia and 

other Spanish grandees, and defeated three men 
armed with rapier and dagger, slaying one and dis- 
arming the others, obtaining in so doing his release 
from imprisonment and his return to Devonshire 
through France, with *‘ crowns for convoy put into 
his purse” by the King of Spain, he narratesin the 
first of the three contents of this reprint. ‘ Three 


| to One’ is a very scarce and equally curious work, 


written with some pardonable boastfulness and 
with much vivacity and spirit. It constitutes 
vastly interesting reading. ‘Certaine Verses, 
Written by a Friend, in commendation of the 
author, Richard Peeke,’ which follow, are signed 


: : x |.J.D. These two publications, which are dedicated 
more specially with the church and parish of | 


to King Charles L., are included in Prof. Arber’s 
* English Garner.’ 

Last comes ‘The Play of Dick of Devonshire,’ 
which was found by Mr. A. H. Bullen in MS. and 
included by him in the second volume of_ his 
magnificent collection of old English plays. This 
work also has inspired keenest interest. Mir. 


| Bullen, the most capable of judges, assigns it, not 


very positively, to Thomas Heywood, one of 
whose innumerable works it might well be. Mr. 
Fleay says positively that it_is the same play as 
‘The Brothers, licensed 4 Nov., 1626. William 


| Rowley is suggested as a prebable participator in 


‘ Ge | authorship by the Master of Peterhouse ; and Mr. 
Dialect Dictionary’ (not consulted) shows | ig N 


Sidney Lee, the author of the life in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
mentions an ascription of the play to Robert 
Davenport. J. D.’s complementary verses are 
reprinted in Mrs. Bray’s ‘Tamar and the Tavy.’ Mr. 
Fleay’s conjecture, or rather declaration, as_ to 
‘Dick of Devonshire’ seems plausible. Internal 
evidence is, however, of little significance in deal- 
ing with the plays of the minor Jacobean or 
Caroline dramatists, and the arguments in favour 
of a Shirlean ascription is confined to the three 
lines spoken in the last scene :— 

Letters shall forthwith fly into Madrid 

To tell the Kipg the storyes of ‘'wo Brothers 

Worthy the Courtiers reading ; 
and to some coincidences of date. The reprint 


moist, M. Du. mzeselen, to drizzle, E. azzzle ; | deserves, and will doubtless obtain, a warm 


also to E. méven, a dunghill (lit. wet heap), 
and to G. mst ; all from an Idg. root *mezqh, 
as seen in Skt. mzh, Gk. optyew, L. mingere, 
A.-S. miyan, all with the same sense. It is 
interesting to find that a word which is now 
known in so small an area has cognates in a 
large number of languages, as shown by 
Uhlenbeck in his article upon the Gothic 
maihstus, Watrer W. Sxzat. 


| 





welcome. 


The Failure of the “ Hiaher Criticism” of the Bibve. 
By Emil Reich. (Nisbet & Co.) 


|''HE present reviewer has never been a great 
admirer of the so-called ‘* Higher Critics,” as their 
method often seems arbitrary and fantastic ; but he 
is sure that a much more formidable onslaught 
might be made on their ranks than is made here. 
If Dr. Reich has not succeeded, it is from no lack of 
goodwill on his part, as he abuses his opponents 
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roundly. Though he is a * Doctor Juris,” he hardly 


seenis to possess the judicial frame of mind and 
accurate learning which entitle him to convict 
scholars like Nildeke and Wellhausen of ignorance 
and absurdity. He singles out Winckler, who is 
notoriously one of the most speculative and fanciful 
of German savants, and dilates on his extravagances 
as if they were fair samples of what is urged and 
approved by the Higher Criticism generally. 

Tedeed, we have some doubts whether the writer 
himself is immaculately orthodox when we find him 
reserving his praises for writers like Buckle and 
Mr. J. G. Frazer, Giordano Bruno and Spinoza. 
He quotes with approval the opinion of the last 
named that the true knowledge of Hebrew has 
perished from among men, and that “ the meaning 
of many words which occur in the Bible we are 
utterly ignorant of, or they are matter of dispute ” 
(p. 37). Surely this strange remark from a Biblical 
critic is suicidal. He is cutting off the very branch 
on which he is sitting. f we do not know the 
language in which the Old Testament is written, 
there is no room for criticism, High or Low. Dr. 
Reich is content to use this very crooked stick to 
beat the critics, because it is one chief part of his 
argument that “the nightmare of Ancient Oriental 
yhilology” supports the enemy. For his part, 
he would have been well content if the hieroglyphs 
of Egypt and the cuneiform of Assyria had never 
been deciphered (p. 5)—a candid and characteristic 
admission of obscurantism! And yet, with strange 
inconsistency, he readily accepts and grasps at the 
accounts of the legends of the Masai, a rude African 
tribe, which have lately been reported by a German 
explorer, Capt. Merker, because they suit his pur- 
pose. One would think the interpretation of the 
Masai dialect was much more open to suspicion 
than that of Hebrew or even Assyrian. 

We notice, too, that Dr. Reich ventures some- 
times to play the Higher Critic on his own 
account. The writers of the Tel-el-Amarna letters 
{about 1500 B.c.) bewail their helpless condition in 
the presence of their invaders, and appeal to the 
Pharaoh for reinforcements. ‘This cannot be de- 
nied,” yet Dr. Reich puts his own gloss on these docu- 
ments, and asserts that these writers were not help- 
less at all nor dependent upon Egypt (p. 43). Again, 
he defeats his object by extravagant statements like 
these: ‘* The Old Testament is by Higher Criticism 
declared to be a forgery ”’ (p. 83). ‘‘ The spade, now 
so busy in Palestine, will undoubtedly, and in the 
near future, unearth a copy of Genesis in the cunei- 
form script, dating from the thirteenth or twelfth 
century BC....... This is the lie direct to all the 
theories of the ‘ Higher Critics’” ! (p. 186). 

Many other minor matters we blench at, ey., 
the playful apostrophizing of an opponent as 
*“Doctore subtilissime ” (p. 100); the misspelling of 
Goldziher’s name (p. 142); the reference to Prof. 
Cornill as “the musical Higher Critic” (p. 163), 
rag hs ‘the ill-scanned atmosphere of reality” 
p. 183). 

In fine, Dr. Reich’s slight and crude attempt, 
flippant in manner and ponderous in persiflage, is 
not conclusive against the critics; and if any one 
of them should think it worth while to issue a 
reply, he might fairly entitle it ‘ The Failure of the 
Attack on the Higher Criticism.’ 


Mr. E. J. Sace.—At 10 S. iv. 480, 540, reference 
was made to the decease of this old contributor to 
N. & Q.’ We may now add that Mr. Sage be- 





queathed to the Stoke Newington Public Library 
the whole of his books, prints, pictures, and manu- 
scripts, to be kept as part of the reference library. 
The bequest comprises 5,000 to 6,000 volumes of 
standard works, including early editions of John- 
son and Walpole, much about Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
&c., and large collections of manuscripts relating 
to the districts of Barking and Romford in Essex, 
beside some very valuable prints. As Mr. Sage 
resided for a long time at Mark’s Gate, Dagenham, 
—where his father was deputy steward of the lord 
pe Bc manor —he had unique opportunities to 
collect. 





BooKksELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. Epwarp Baker, of Birmingham, has a cata- 
logue devoted to books on Railways. Those who 
want to know about the origin, rise, and progress 
of railways (including atmospheric and electric 
railways), also about accidents, Acts of Parliament, 
and people connected with them, should procure 
this list. Mr. Baker has also a general list of 
books, mostly new, “‘ at bargain prices.” 

Mr. Thomas Baker has Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticonm 
Anglicanum,’ 1817, 24/.; a set of the Bampton Lec- 
tures, 112 vols., 35/. ; ‘ Kphraem Syri Opera Omnia,” 
10/. ; ‘S. Thomze Aquinatis Opera Omnia,’ 18 vols., 
1570, 147. ; Morris’s ‘Old English Mansions,’ 4 vols. 
Ato, 1/7. 5s. ; and Philbert’s ‘Annales de la Société 
des Soi-disans Jésuites,’ 5 vols., 4to, 27. 12s. 6d. Mr. 
3aker also publishes a list of books ‘‘ Wanted to 
Purchase’; he leaves to would-be sellers the re- 
sponsibility of stating price. 

Mr. Thomas Baker has also a_ catalogue of 
Catholic Theology, which is divided into Modern 
Books and Old Books. The latter includes Mansi, 
‘Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio,’ 1759- 
1798, 31 vols., folio, 60/.; Gallandus, * Bibliotheca 
Greco-Latina Veterum Patrum,’ 1765-88, 14 vols., 
folio, 38/.; and ‘St. Thome Aquinatis Opera 
Omnia,’ 1570, 18 vols. in 14, folio, 122. 10s. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, devotes his: 
March list mostly to topographical works. We 
note a few: Collinson’s ‘Somerset,’ Bath, 1791, 
Gl. 6s.; Atkyns’s ‘Gloucestershire,’ 1768, 8/. 8s.+ 
Dunkin’s * Oxfordshire,’ 1823, 5/. 5s. (only 100 copies. 
printed, of which 70 were for sale); Fulleylove's 
‘Oxford,’ 1903, 2/. 2s. (one of 300 copies) ; Kilkenny 
Archeological Society’s Transactions, 1855-90, 41 
and Archeologia Cambrensis, 51 vols., 217. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell has first and early editions 
of Byron, Dickens, Scott, Tennyson. and Thacke- 
ray; also the first edition of ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ 50s. $ 
‘Modern Painters,’ vols. i.-iv. (vols. iii. and iv.. 
first editions), 5/. 10s.; Lamb’s ‘ Tales from Shake-. 
speare,’ fourth edition, 10s. 6/.; Landor’s ‘Ima-. 
ginary Conversations,’ 1826-9, 5 vols., 40s.; Leigh 
Hunt’s Reflector, original edition, 2 vols., 10s. 6d. : 
and Charlotte Bronté’s ‘Shirley,’ first edition, 1849, 
26s. There are interesting items under Alpine, 
taking us back to the days of Albert Smith. 

Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol, have- 
a very interesting catalogue of 850 items, entirely 
military. 

Mr. George P. Johnston, of Edinburgh, has two. 
catalogues, one being devoted to English Pamphlets, 
1618-1700. The other contains rare Scottish Tracts: 
before 1700. About 350 of the entries bear the 
imprints of Scottish printers. Most of them have- 
been collected during the last ten years, and many 
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are extremely rare. Both lists are arranged 


chronologically. 

Mr. Charles King, of Torquay, has the copy of 
Addison’s Works which belonged to George LV., 
Tonson, 1721, 10/.; a large-paper copy of the first 
edition of Emerson’s earliest work, ‘ Nature, 
original cloth, Boston, 1836, 5/.: and first edition of 
Leigh Hunt's ‘Classic Tales,’ 1806, 2/7. 12s. 6d. 
Under Lord John Russell is *The Nun of Arrouca : 
a Tale,’ 12mo, boards, Murray, 1822, 2/. 2s. This 
was soon suppressed. Disraeli, in his ‘ Runnymede 
Letter’ addressed to Lord John, 30 January, 1836, 
thus refers to it: ‘‘Your ambition sought from 
prose fiction the fame which has been denied to 
your lyre, and your intellect in consequence pro- 
duced the feeblest romance in our literature.” The 
catalogue includes a very large collection of books 
relating to Napoleon. 

Herr Georg Lissa sends us from Berlina catalogue 
of books concerning Germany and German life 
which covers a wide range. We notice a copy of 
the ‘Poésies Diverses’ of Frederick the Great, 
1760, several Goethe and Schiller items, two copies 
of Schlegel’s translation of Shakespeare, 9 vols., 
and some early printed books of value. 

Mr. Macphail, of Edinburgh, has six holograph 
letters of Scott, offered at prices from ll. 6s. Gd. to 
3/. 5s.; also a choice copy of ‘Guy Mannering,’ the 
rare first edition, Edinburgh, 1815, 20 guineas ; and 
Journal of the Archeological Institute, 1845-64, 
41, 15s. There are a number of interesting Burns 
items, including the scarce print entitled ‘ Inaugura- 
tion of Robert Burns as Poet Laureate of Can. Kil., 
Edin., 1786.2. There are a number of reports of 
trials, including those of Eugene Aram and Palmer 
of Rugeley. Much of interest will be found under 
Ballads, Glasgow, and Jacobite. 

Mr. James Roche has some choicely bound 
classics. Under Shakespeare is the Clarendon 
Press edition of 1771, 2/. 2s. Chalmers’s ‘ British 
Essayists,’ 1823, is priced 5/. 12s. There are 
coloured military plates and costumes, including 
Armand Dumaresgq’s ‘ Uniformes de l’Armée Fran- 
eaise,’ 1861, rare, 6/. 18s. 6d.; and a very scarce 
collection of cavalry illustrations, magnificent old 
plates in colours, very rare, 1776, &c., Gl. 18s. 6s. A 
copy of Le Brun’s pictures of the Flemish School, 
1792-6, is 107. 10s ; and Sowerby’s ‘ English Botany, 
1719-1814, 20 guineas. There are a number of works 
under Arctic, also under India and the Kast ; and 
under London are many of ;Ackermann’s views, 
1809, 2s. 6d. per plate. 

Mr. H. Seers, of Leyton, has a good clearance 
catalogue of general literature. 

Mr. A. Russell Smith has ‘ Albert Durer Revived, 
folio, 1685, 2/.2s.; and the first edition of Major 
Cartwright’s ‘ American Independence the Interest 
and Glory of Great Britain,’ 1774, 1/. 5s. The 
catalogue quotes H. Stevens as stating, “At a 
time when no member of Parliament had decision 
of mind to propose the Independence of America, 
Major Cartwright suggested the expediency of a 
Union with the Colonies under separate Legisla- 
tures.” There is a good copy of ‘A Defensative 
against the Poyson of supposed Prophecies,’ by 

enry Howard, Earl of Northampton, folio, 1620, 
3/. 3s. This book is often quoted for its illustrations 
of Elizabethan manners. Lewis’s ,‘ History of the 
Abbey of Faversham,’ 1823, is 4/. 4s. Under London 
is Ralph Agas’s Map, with text by Overall, 1874, 
il. 5s. ; and under Shakespeare is Payne Collier's 





copy of ‘Shakespeare’s Will, faithfully copied from 
the original in the Prerogative Court,’ 1838, 7s. 6d. 
There are interesting items under Sussex, including 
old Brighton drawings, 1795 to 1799, 5/. 5s. There 
is a tract entitled * Search after Claret,’ 4to, 1691; 
in it are given all the important taverns throughout 
London. There is a copy of especial interest of 
More's ‘ Lucubrationes, Utopia,’ &c., 1563, 5/. 5s. 
It contains on the title the signature of Edward 
Seymour, Earl of Hertford, in this form: “E, 
Hertfordie et Amicorum.” 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, haev 
Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 16 vols., 36/.; Beaumont 
and Fletcher, folio, 1679, 127. 12s. ; Book of Common 
Prayer, the Sealed Book of Charles II., 1662, 3/. 10s.; 
and first edition of Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ in which 
is inserted a letter of Boswell’s in reference to the 
Monastery of Fail :— 

The Friars o’ Fail 

They made guid hail 

On Friday when they fasted, 

And never wanted geir enough 

As long as their neighbours lasted. 


A first edition of Ireland's ‘ Napoleon,’ with 28 large 
folding plates by Cruikshank, 1828, is priced 28/. ; 
the first printed edition of Herodotus, 1474, 6/7. 6s.; 
Gerson, ‘Opera,’ 1489, 8/. 8s. (John of Gerson was 
for many years believed to be the author of ‘The 
Imitation of Jesus Christ’); first edition of Fuller’s 
‘A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine,’ 1662, 5/. 10s.; and 
Bowles’s ‘Life of Ken,’ first edition, extra-illus- 
trated, 1830-31, 147. 10s. There are valuable books 
on Costume, and a set of the Parish Register Society, 
1896-1904, 77. 10s. 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atlention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

Constant READER (‘‘ He saw acertain minister”). 
—This line is from a verse included in some editions 
of Coleridge’s poem ‘The Devil’s Thoughts.’ See 
the various versions given in the long note on 
pp. 621-3 of Dykes Campbell’s edition of Coleridge’s 
* Poetical Works’ (Macmillan, 1893). 

W. B. Fryer (‘‘ La vie est vaine”).—The lines are 
by the Belgian poet Léon Montenaeken. See Sth S, 
vl. 26. 

8. D. C.—Many thanks, 
to prosecute the subject. 


NOTICE, 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


We think it best not 








